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A PREMIUM WITH THE “JOURNALS.” 


For every Fifty Dollars sent us we will send One Hun- 
dred Journals, (either Phrenological or Water Cure,) one 
year. Two Hundred half a Year, and the worth of rex 
DOLLARS, in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-five Dollars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
— co < tt year, and FIVE DOLLARS, in Books. 

or Ten ars, enty copies one year, or Fort ies 
 O ear, and - ous 5 Rocke. . pas 
¢ Postrace is only stx cents a year, when paid quar- 
terly, in advance, where received. Fs = 


A New Votvume.—The commencement of the 
July Volume is near at hand. We would invite our friends 
whose subscriptions, close with the next number, to make 
up a club of new subscribers from among their neighbors. 
In this way ten thousand new families be bi 
the reforming influences of this J . We will 
the man-elev: truths, and trust to our coworking friends 
in every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the 


time to begin the good work. How many thousands will 
secure the premium. 


Tae Work entitled “Vital Electro-Dynamism,” 
an extract from which was translated for our April number, 
has not been, and probably will not be ated. The 
Price of it in French, paper covers, prepaid, by mail, is $2. 

MELOpIAN.— We have on hand one of Mason 
. ~ oar best 41-2 octave Melodians, which will be sold 





Phrenologp. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T. J. Rusk. 





THE LOVE OF YOUNG. 
(PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. ) 








Ir proof of the truth of, Phrenology were 
wanting, we could proudly point to the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, and appeal to the con- 
sciousness of its deep and abiding power in 
nearly every reader, more especially those who 
mourn for their children loved and lost. The 
organ is situated in the centre of the back part 
of the head, about level with the top of the ears, 
and when large it gives length to tlre head from 
the opening of the ear backward, and imparts 
an elongated fulness to the back head. The fol- 
lowing engraving taken from life, of a woman 
devotedly attached to children and pets, and 
who, when she lost a child, like Rachel, ‘“re- 
fused to be comforted,’ shows the organ very 
large. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS VERY LARGE. 


We have in our cabinet skulls of different size 
in all other respects except in the development 
of this organ, which show a difference of an inch 
and three quarters in length from the opening of 
the ears to the location of Philoprogenitiveness. 








The back head of one is short and perpendicular, 
that of another long and rounded to a kind of 
point, like the engraving above. 

The love of young may be called a pivotal or- 
gan, the location of which is easily found on the 
head, and the size of which is easily determined 
by the merest novice in Phrenology. The mani- 
festation of this faculty is so various, even among 
human mothers, and so widely different in its 
power in the known character of the different 
species of animals, that the truth or falsity of 
Phrenology may be determined by any sensible 
and candid mind, even though that mind may 
not be illuminated by the rich stores of ancient 
and modern learning. 


CHINESE HEAD. 


The Chinese, a timid and inoffensive people, have 
peaceably submitted for centuries to misrule, 
until it had become intolerable, and which any 
other nation would have long since hurled from 
their necks. This inoffensive people are less 
kind to their children than any other nation, 
savage or civilized, on the globe. It is a com- 
mon custom with the Chinese to treat their chil- 
dren with neglect, and often with cruelty. They 
often expose them to perish, because they do not 
wish the trouble of caring for them; and the 
eyes of female children are frequently put out by 
their parents with acids or sharp instruments. 
We have seen two of these unfortunate blind 
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girls who were rescued from starvation in China, | 


and brought to this country by the missionary, 
Mr. Gutzlaff. Now, if to these facts of history, 
we add, that the Chinese head, in its uniform, 
national type, shows a flatness on the back ; that 
it is short and perpendicular in the region of 
Philoprogenitivess, and that the organ is really 
smaller than in any known nation—that this de- 
vélopment corresponds ‘with their character in 
this respect, we might safely rest our cause. 


But this is not all. The Caribbean Indian, the | 
lowest in morality and intelligence of all the | 
American Indians, and equally distinguished for | 


ferocity and cruelty of disposition and prodigious 
force of character, in all these respects almost 
directly the opposite of the amiable and intelli- 
gent Chinese, are, unlike the Chinese, very fond 
and tender of children. These man-eating, ra- 
pacious Caribs who rush upon their enemies with 
the deadly malignity of the tiger, inspired with 


the single desire to destroy and eat them, are | other social organs, as seen in the diagram, while 


more kind to their children than any other savage | 


tribe ; will sacrifice personal ease and comfort 
for their protection, and become frantic with 


sorrow at their loss. This only redeeming trait | 
in the Carib character is not the result of intelli- 
gence, morality or benevolence ; for he is alike 
sadly deficicnt in these emotions and faculties, | 
and of the organs by which they are manifested. 


THE CARIB SKULL 


In this engraving of a Carib skull, in our pos- 
session, will be seen very great length of head 
from the opening of the ear backward to the lo- 
cation of the organ, (at fig. 2,) while nearly 
every Chinese and North American Indian skull 
is an inch or more shorter than this at that point. 
We confidently ask the skeptic to reconcile his 
disbelief in Phrenology with this class of facts ; 
with the perfect correspondence between the 
broad, low head of the Carib, and his ferocious 
disposition ; his low, flat forehead, and the fact 
that he cannot trace any but the simplest links 
of causation, his excessively large Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and the fact that his tender regard for 
children overtops all his stupidity of intellect 


and rapacious cruelty, so as to give a noble il- | 


lumination to one point of his character, and 
which redeems him from the utter abhorrence 
of mankind. 

The negro character is remarkable for great 
parental fondness ; and Africans, wherever found, 
make the best nurses in the world ; and however 
poor, they generally have about as many pet 
dogs as they have children. Everybody, who 
has observed, knows, that the negro head is 
equally remarkable for its great prominence in 
the back part, where Philoprogenitiveness and 
the other social organs are located. A glance, 


merely, at this cut of the negro, in contrast with | 
the Chinese, will impress the reader with their | 








difference of development, and the importance 
of this organ in their character. 

The natural language of this organ too, is 
worthy of attention. Persons uniformly carry 
their heads in the direction of the largest and 
most active organs. The African generally car- 
ries the head thrown back towards this and the 


those who are small in the social group and large 
in the intellectual region, carry their heads for- 


| ward. Let any one notice a group of Africans 


any where, and they will find their heads set back, 
giving many the idea that pride was their ruling 
disposition. With this analysis of the faculty of 
parental love, the reader will have little diffi- 
culty in comprehending the spirit of the follow- 


| ing beautiful stanzas, by Fanny Fates, in re- 


ply to the line by LonereLLow : 
“ Not as a child shall we again behold her.” 


O, say not so! how shall I know my darling, 

If changed her form, and veil'd with shining hair ? 

If, since her flight, has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there? 

On memory’s page, by viewless fingers painted, 

I see the features of my angel-child ; 

She passed away, ere sin her soul had tainted— 
Passed to the undefiled. 


O, say not so! for I would clasp her, even 

As when below she lay upon my breast: 

And dream of lier as my fair bud in Heaven, 
Amid the blossoms blest. 

My little one was like a folded lily, 

Sweeter than any on the azure wave ; 

But night came down, a starless night, and chilly ; 
Alas! we could not save! 


Yes, as a child, serene and noble poet, 
(O, Heaven were dark, were children wanting there!) 
I hope to clasp my bud as when I wore it; 
A dimpled baby fair. 
Though years have flown, toward my blue-eyed danghter, 
My heart yearns oft’times with a mother's love 
Its never-dying tendrils now enfold her,— 
Enfold my child above. 


E’en as a babe, my little blue-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon my heart again; 
Wait for thy mother by the river-water,-- 
It shall not be in vain! 
Wait as a child,—how shall I know my darling, 
If changed her form, and veil'd with shining hair ? 
If, since her flight, has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there? 

If there be one unselfish passion that is shared 
with the human race by the lower animals, yet 
which in man is elevated by the higher senti- 
ments to grasp at immortality for the fulfilment 
of its ultimate beatitude, that passion is a 
mother’s love. Not content with meeting a glo- 
rified and expanded spirit, it seeks to have, 

E’en as a babe, the little blue-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon her heart again. 





A WORD TO 
CLERKS AND MIERCHANTS. 


No fact is more apparent than the general 
diminution of health and bodily energy among 
our merchants, clerks and book-keepers. Thisis 
owing partly, perhaps, to an improper mode of 
living, such as hastily eating a dinner and imme- 
diately devoting the entire mind and nervous 
energy to the prosecution of business; or, long 
continued mental effort without proper food ; de- 
privation of the proper amount of sleep; the 
habit of smoking, etc. ; but we apprehend that 
the chief difficulty may be traced to a want of 
proper physical exercise. 

When a young man enters npon a mercantile 
career he is occupied fora time as an errand boy, 
and is, of course, regarded as a kind of servant 
for the whole establishment. While this relation 
continues he has a ruddy face, a bounding pulse, 
vigorous digestion and unqualified health ; but 
as soon as he takes a higher position and another 
lad is initiated into his old situation, his pride 
and ambition lead him to look upon the one oc- 
cupying his former place as in college the So- 
phomore does upon the Freshman, and he conse- 
quently takes special pains to avoid all drudgery 
and to keep his eye in that direction which will 
lead him to a set of books, or to an equally ac- 
tive and exclusive exercise of his mental powers 
asasalesman. His chief study is to work with 
the brain and not with the hands; to become a 
gentleman, and not adrudge. The consequence 
of a disuse of the muscles and the avoidance of 
that energetic effort which induces copious breath- 
ing, a free circulation of the blood, and good di- 
gestion, is a prostration of the youthful health 
and vigor of the body. The cheek becomes pale 
and thin; the eyes seem large and glaring; the 
hands, instead of being warm and plump and 
smooth, become cold, blue and bony ; the mus- 
cles become weak, the lungs small, and the chest 
flat. The waist and abdomen shrink away, es- 
pecially under the pressure of modern panta- 
loons, the pulse becomes feeble, and general 
weakness of the entire system supervenes ; and 
who will wonder if he feels a strong disinclina- 
tion for any active, laborious effort? The brain 
and nervous system, of course, become excited, 
and he expends through them nearly all the vital 
energy which, in its present condition, his body 
is able to manufacture. The result is, he becomes 
prematurely old, and breaks down ; and the mer- 
cantile profession is blamed for the ruin that is 
wrought. Now salesmen, and book-keepers, es- 
pecially, should understand at the start that if 
they would maintain their health in following a 
pursuit requiring so little of physical energy, 
they must establish some system of daily physi- 
cal exercise, for it is a law of nature that that 
which is not employed will become weak. The 
tree, even, that stands in the forest and is shel- 
tered from the fury of the blast, grows slim, 
loose-grained and soft, and has but few roots; | 
while the oak that stands alone on the hill- -top | 
and must resist every storm, from whatever quar- 
ter, becomes solid in its texture, stout in trunk 
and abundant in root, lifting aloft its sturdy arms 
and bidding defiance to every gale. 
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Law ae 


Let clerks repudiate this false pride which 
lifts them above the work of the porter and 
packer, and take a turn at nailing up and rolling 
boxes, and pulling at the windlass, and they will 
find themselves improved in health and manli- 
ness; or, let them supply themselves with dumb- 
bells and use them morning and night, or have 
a pair also in the counting-room which they can 
use for five minutes at a time when the head be- 
comes hot, the brain feverish, and every nerve 
seems fo be on fire; and in three months time 
many of them would gain ten or fifteen pounds 
in weight and fifty per cent. in real vigor and 
health, and be able to do even more business than 
before, and that with less of mental and nervous 
friction. Hundreds of merchants in our large 
cities who have risen from poverty to a position 
through unwearied and nerve-shattering effort, 
are obliged, on account of dyspepsia, nervous 
prostration, a rush of blood to the brain, palpi- 
tation of the heart; or some kindred derange- 
ment, to retire from business at thirty or thirty- 
five, and spend the remainder of their lives as 
groaning invalids, or go to early graves with 
their great destiny of life unfulfilled. ‘They 
started to acquire position. Ts they have 
done ;—to obtain wealth, this they have com- 
menced to do, but have failed to achievajt. They 
expected to retire, but not with a broken consti- 
tution and a slender fortune ; but with robust 
health, and rosy cheeks, without a wrinkle or 
gray hair. This they might have done had they 
understood the laws of health and not been too 
proud or too intensely occupied to have obeyed 
them. 

But in using dumb bells we would caution those 
who are young, slender, and in their growing sea- 
son, not to use those which are too heavy. Many 
suppose that the object in using them is to show 
how much weight they can lift, and how heavy 
ones they can wield. In the first place, those 
who need them most are not ina condition to use 
those that are very heavy; nor, after a trial or 
two, would they feel inclined to make the neces- 
sary exertion ; besides, it would tend to fatigue 
and exhaust, rather than to give them strength. 
Who would put a colt before a heavily loaded 
dray if he wished to promote his growth and 
strength? still he should have exercise, and as 
much of labor as his constitution will bear. This 
he could obtain attached to a light vehicle, and 
make up the sum of his effort in a more rapid 
motion. A young man eighteen years of age 
and weighing perhaps a hundred and thirty 
pounds, and who is weak for a want of exercise, 
should never begin by using dumb bells weighing 
over ten pounds to the pair. If these feel too 
light for him, let him increase the speed of his 
motions. 

Many young men have been induced to try this 
experiment of domestic gymnastics, and have, 
to use their own words, “ become new men” in a 
very few months, 

We have advocated this doctrine of exercise 
in the Parenotocicat Journal for years, and also 
have applied it in personal advice to those who 
have come to us for examination. Some who 
were very slender and who, therefore, stood most 
in need of exercise to give them strength and 
health, could find in the market no dumb bells 





light enough for their use, and in order to accom- 
modate such, and ‘also ladies and children, we 
have procured from drawings of our own, pat- 
terns of various sizes, from those adapted to lit- 
tle girls six years old to those heavy enough for 
full grown men, and obtained castings from them, 
which we dispose of to those who need them at 
the nominal price of cast iron. In our Philadel- 


phia office we sold more than two hundred pairs 
the first six months they were introduced. Many | 


pairs went into female Seminaries and private 
schools and families. They may also be obtained 
at our New York office. 

Something surely need be done to arrest the 
decay and premature death of our most enter- 
prising young merchants, who are by nature 
qualified to become ornaments in society and of 


the highest importance to the mercantile world. | 


We would not recommend the public gymna- 
sium as the only, or chief, means of acquiring 
physical development ; because it is expensive 
and not always at hand, and requires going 
abroad, and set times for its attendance; but 
dumb-bells can be used at one’s awn room or in 
the store: and that, too, a dozen times in the 
day, in leisure moments; or when a throbbing 
brow indicates that the brain is being overtasked 
and that the blood should be withdrawn to the 
extremities by means of a little vigorous bodily 
exertion. 





DUALITY OF THE MIND. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In 1844 Arthur Ladbroke Wigan, a celebrated 
physician of England, published a work with the 
following title: “Anew View of Insanity: The 
Quality of the Mind proved by the Structure, 
Functions and Diseases of the Brain, and by the 
Phenomena of Mental Derangement,’’ &c., &c. 

In this work Dr. Wigan presents an entirely 
new theory of mental phenomena, applies the 
same to the exposition of the phenomena of hal- 
lucinations, delusion and insanity, and in passing, 
attacks phrenology with zeal, vigor and apparent 
frankness. In this and the following articles I 
shall endeavor, Ist. To present a clear exposi- 
tion of Dr. Wigan’s theory of the Quality of the 
Mind; 2nd. To reconcile the same and its de- 
ductions with the established principles of phre- 
nology ; and, 3rd. To apply the principles in- 
volved in both the theory and the science to an 
exposition of the causes, the nature and the hy- 
gienic treatment of delusions, hallucinations and 
insanity. 

In order that I may the more perfectly accom- 
plish my task, I shall present a short, compre- 
hensive and intelligible account of the anatomy 
(structure) and physiology (function) of the brain 
and of so much of the nervous system as is neces- 
sary for the perfect understanding of the subject 
in consideration. 

General View of the Structure of the Brain. 

On removing the scalp and skull we expose 
the brain invested in its protecting membranes. 
These membranes are three in number, the outer 
more dense and strong than the others named the 
dura mater, the middle a delicate tissue named 
the arachnoid and the third, which dips into all 
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the folds of the cerebani, eatitled the pia mater. 
On removing these memoranes we tind the brain 
of a beautiful pink and white color, about the 
consistence of new cheese, divided by a fold of 
the dura mater, called the falz, into two equal 
parts or hemispheres. Each hemisphere presents 
a number of slightly convex elevations constitu- 


External surface of (he CeREBRUM exposed by removing the skull- 
cap Or CaLvaRium. aa The scalp tuned down. se Cut edges of 
the skull bones. © DURA MATER raised to expose the convolutionr, 
D the fissure occupied by the Farx, which last is reprsented by the 
dark shaded portion under c 


ting the convolutions, which are separated from 
each other by fissures of various depths into 
which, as before observed, the pia mater, or in- 
ner covering of the brain, extends. 


These convolutions vary in size and depth in 
different brains and differ in shape and arrange- 
ment in the two hemispheres ef the same brain, 
seldom, except in the case of idiots, presenting 
that uniformity of structure and appearance 
which characterizes the other double organs of 
the body. On inverting the brain we find it pre- 
senting a greater complexity of structure, but 
still preserving the same great division into 
hemispheres, and the hemispheres presenting the 
same subdivision into convolutions. The convo- 
lutions upon the base of the brain differ from 
those upon the superior surface in that they are 
larger, more distinct, separated by deeper fissures 
and covered in a great degree by the Cerebellum 
and the base of the spinal cord. By a reference 
to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the brain is divided 
into three great subdivisions or lobes, named from 
their position, the Anterior, Middle and Posterior 
lobes of the brain. The anterior lobe of the brain 
lies upon the orbital plate of the skull, and ex- 
tends from the front backward to a point half or 
three quarters of an inch in front of the ear on 
the living head. The middle lobe extends from 
this point to the back of the mastoid process of 
the skull, which is situated below the organ of 
Combativeness as located by phrenologists. The 
posterior lobe occupies the remaining or poste- 
rior portion of the brain, and in the figure pre- 
sented, lies entirely upon the cerebellum or little 
brain. These three lobes are separated from each 
other by a deep fissure, the middle lobe, in the 
natural position of the head, being more depend- 
ent and havinga greater development than either 
the anterior or posterior lobes. Aside from the 
great division into halves orhemispheres and the 
subdivision of each hemisphere into lobes, there 
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—— 
is no streeteral divisioa of the cerebrum which | 
would atcract attention or inditate a diversity of | 


function. 





Base of the Brain. 


The parts before the dotted line EE are anwTeRton Lopes: between | 


RE and FF, the mippLe Loses, and those behind FF the rosteaion 
LoeEs. A line drawn between the points OO marks the division into 
HEMisraeans, AA the Cenenectom or little brain, C the mepuLLa 
OBLONe@aT~ or Oblong portion of the erixaL Mannow. D the roxs 
VAROLI, atsisting the conrus caLLosum to bind the twe hemi- | 
spheres together, The rons VAROLIT and MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
are only different names for different portions of the spinal marrow. 
The convolutions of the surface of the Cerebellum differ widely in 
character and arrangement fom the Cerebrum,as shown in the cut. 


On making a horizontal section of the brain on 
a level with two points an inch above the open- 
ing of the ears we discover, Ist, the depth of the 
convolutions, 2nd, the difference between the sur- 
face and the centre of the brain, and 3d, the bond 
of union between the two latteral halves of the 
brain. 





Section of the Brain, showing the convolu‘ions, the proportions 
existing between the vesicular and medullary portions and the 
corpus callosum of the brain. 

1 1 The anterior lobes of the brain. 22 The posterior lobes. 38 


The longitudinal fissures for the reception of the falx cerebri. 44 
The roof of the lateral ventrical#, 55 the genu of the corpus cal- 
losum. 6 Ita body on which the line transverem are seen. 77 The 
— corporis callosi, 8 Theraphe. 99 ihe covered bands of 

By a reference to this plate we observe the 
same peculiarities presented by the surface of the 
hemispheres in contact as by the external sur- 
faces— deep and numerous convolutions some- 
what flattened by contact with the falx, which 
separates the hemispheres from each other, and 
the same relative proportions between the sur- 
face and the centre of the organ. The shaded 
portion of the figure is intended to represent the 
surface or vesicular neurine, the white and spot- 





ted portion the internal or medullary neurine, 
while the bond of connection between the hemi- 
spheres is represented by the dark and striated 
portion called the corpus callosum, or hardened 
body, from the fact that it is more dense in text- 
ure than the remaining portions of the cerebrum. 
This corpus callosum is continued downward to- 
wards the base of the brain, and unites with, and 


| resolves itself into, the spinal cord whose pro- 
| longation passes through the vertebre of the spi- 


nal column and distributes its branches to the 
trunk and limbs. 


Thus much for the structure: now for 
A General View of the Functions of the Brain. 
1. The hemispheres are the organs of thought, 


| and may be cut down to the corpus callosum and 
| removed without destroying life. 


The animal 
continues to live if the food ieforced into its stom- 
ach, but no longer has a mind. It simply vege- 
tates. Though the centre of all feeling, it is it- 


self devoid of feeling. An injury inflicted upon 


the body or limbs is immediately recognized by 


| the brain, but an injury inflicted upon itself is 


unperceived and results in mental disturbance 
notin physical pain. 

2. The convolutions it will be observed by a ref- 
erence to figure 3, are formed in every instance 
by a duplicature of the surface or vesicular neu- 
rine, and the object of this duplicature or folding 
is unquestionably to increase the surface and 
amount of vesicular neurine within a given space. 
This leads us us to consider the functions of 


3. The Vesicular Neurine, which is the gene- 
eration of power. This power is the result of 
thought. The brain being the organ of thought 
and being also very complex in its structure, must 
of necessity perform a variety of functions pro- 


| portioned to its complexity. We therefore find 


upon examination that that portion of the brain 
more immediately concerned in the manifestation 
of thought is the surface or vesicular neurine, 
which is increased in amount and in power by its 
repeated convolutions. Were it possible to pare 
off this cortical from the medullary portion of 
the brain, the manifestation of thought would be 


| suspended, from the fact that its material organ 


would have been removed by the knife. From 


| this fact, a phrenologist or physiologist could, 
| by a mere inspection of the cerebrum of a man, 
| predicate with great accuracy the strength and 


activity of mind, which had in life characterised 
him. He could also predicate with equal cer- 
tainty which were and which were not the domi- 
nant faculties of the mind from the number and 
depth of the convultions of the brain and of the 
various portions of the same. Another fact wor- 
thy of remark in this connection is this: The 
convolutions of the anterior portions of the brain, 
through and by which the intellectual faculties 
manifest themselves, are many in number and of 
great comparative depth, thus evidencing an ar- 
rangement calculated to insure an increase of in- 
tensity and power. The lateral, posterior and in- 
ferior portions, devoted to the selfish sentiments 
and propensities, are marked by fewer convolu- 
tions and of less proportionate depth. The rea- 
son of this is obvious: The portions of the brain 
devoted to the selfish sentiments and animal pro- 
pensities are three, four or five times greater in 





surface than that portion devoted to the intellec- 
tual faculties: now were these regions of the 
brain as numerously and a’ deeply convoluted, 
the result would be unfortunate in the extreme. 
Intellect would be subverted entirely to the pas- 
sions, and these latter, by their power and inten- 
sity, would, unless restrained by predominating 
moral sentiments and by christian culture, sub- 
vert the whole mind to the furtherance of their 
ends. 

The Medullary Neurine is the conductor of 
the power generated by the cortical portion of 
the brain. Thus, my hand is in contact with a 
coal of fire. The sensation of pain is transmitted 
through the nerves of my hand and arm to the 
corpus callosum, through the corpus callosum to 
the brain where immediate action is taken on the 
report, thought is excited through and by the 
vesicular neurine, this thought gives rise to ac- 
tion which is transmitted by the medullary neu- 
rine through 

5. The Corpus Callosum into the spinal cord, 
through the spinal chord to the nerves distribu- 
ted to my arm and hand,and the result is 
I remove mg hand from the offending coal. 
This whole chain of phenomena takes place in 
an inconceivably short term of time and every 
link in t#® chain is as capable of absolute de- 
monstration as the simplest problem in mathe- 
matics. It is worthy of remark that the corpus 
callosum is simply by a bond of mechanical, not 
of functional, union. No fibres pass from one 
hemisphere, through the corpus callosum, into 
the other. They simply pass from both hemi- 
spheres downward into the spinal cord. This 
fact will be again referred to in another connec- 
tion. 

The following then may be given as the summa- 
ry of the phrenology and physiology of the brain : 

The Vesicular Neurine, of which the en- 
tire surface of the brain is composed, is the source 
of power: this vesicular neurine is increased in 
amount and surface by being folded into convolu- 
tions: hence these convolutions increase the 
amount and intensity of this power. The medul- 
lary neurine, which constitutes the central, pearly 
portion of the brain, is the conductor of this pow- 
er. Each phrenological organ may be regarded 
as a cone, whose base, lying at the surface, is 
composed of the vesicular neurine ; hence the 
greater this base and the deeper its convolutions, 
the greater the power and intensity of the organ. 
The apices of these cones, formed of the medul- 
lary neurine, centre in the corpora striata which 
terminates in the corpuscollosum. The activity 
of the mind results in thought ; thought results 
in volition; volition, traversing the medullary 
neurine, the corpora striata, the corpus callosus, 
the spinal cord and the nerve of volition, finds its 
ultimate in action and locomotion. 

Thus much for the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain : now for a statement of the Dual The- 
ory of the Mind as proposed and expounded by 
Wigan. 

This theory is based upon three propositions 
which are susceptible of incontrovertible proof. 

First. Each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect 
whole as an organ of thought. 


Second. A separate and distinct process of 
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thought or ratiocination may be carried on in 
each cerebrum simultaneously. 

Third. Each cerebrum is capable of a distinct 
and separate volition and these are very often 
opposing volitions. 

PROPOSITION FIRST. 
Each cerebrum isa distinct and perfect whole 
as an organ of thought. 
Each hemisphere of the brain Wigan regards 
as a distinct brain, complete in itself, capable of 
the perfect and complete manifestation of all 
the powers and faculties of the mind, and con- 
nected mechanically not functionally with its fel- 
low of the opposite side by the corpus callosum. 
We have two eyes uniting in the performance 
of one function and joined together by a struc- 
tural and functional commissure, and yet we do 
not speak of one eye as one globe of the eye, one 
lobe of an organ requiring two to constiture one 
whole. Though we have two eyes we do not in 
health see two objects when one is presented, be- 
cause the two separate organs unite perfectly in 
the performance of one function. We have two 
ears with no functional commissure to connect 
them, yet when a bell is struck we hear but one 
sound since the two organs unite perfectly in the 
performance of one function, nor do we speak of 
one ear as one half of an organ requiring a coun- 
terpart to constitute one perfect and complete 
organ. 
Now the entire encephalic mass is perfect in 
its union of several organs for the production of 
one result. Each brain (hemisphere) is perfect 
in itself, having all the parts, all the relations 
between the parts and all the connections with 
and separations from its fellow brain to isolate it 
completely and perfectly from that fellow of the 
opposite side, and to render it a complete whole 
in itself, at the same time that it is so constructed 
as to unite with its fellow in the entertainment 
of the same thought, the furtherance of the same 
volitions, and the production of the same acts. 
As in health we do not hear two sounds when one 
bell is struck, nor see two objects when but one 
is presented, though two ears unite in recognizing 
the sound and two eyes unite in perceiving the 
object, so in health we are conscious of but one 
thought and of one volition though two brains 
are implicated in the entertainment of the 
thought and implicated in the exercise of the vo- 
lition. In disease, however, the case is different. 
The ear hears a confusion of sounds instead of 
one harmonious sound, the eye sees a confusion 
of objects instead of one harmonious object, and 
the patient is harrassed by double or confused 
consciousness, by two opposite volitions, by two 
antagonistic trains of thought and is guilty of 
absurd and contradictory acts alternating with 
rational and congruous acts, until the disease has 
entirely destroyed the integrity of one brain, or 
submerged the two in a common calamity. 

We will continue the subject in our next. 


a 
Epvcation begins when the first impression is 
made upon the consci ‘ss and y- The 
candle looks inviting to the child, until by thrust- 
ing his finger into it he becomes educated as to its 
quality. The lesson he never forgets, and requires 


no second experiment to impress the first. Edu- 
cation will be finished when there is nothing 
more in the spirit world to be learned. 











EMPEROR FAUSTIN I. 





EMPEROR FAUSTIN IL, 

HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

We have in this portrait the- indications of 
great constitutional power and endurance. The 
head appears to be large, which, in connection 
with such strength and health of body, should 
give him more than an average amount of vigor 
of mind and strength of character. His head is 
broad for an African, hence his selfish feelings 
are more strongly marked than is usual for one 
of hisrace. He is largely developed in the or- 
gans of Cautiousness and Secretiveness, and is 
therefore very wary, suspicious and watchful ; 
and these tendencies in conjunction with very 
large Firmness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Approbativeness, would induce him to take 
very strong measures to rise, and maintain him- 
self in an elevated position. That he is inordi- 
nately vain and ambitious there can be no doubt. 
The religious and moral organs appear to be well 
developed, and we judge that his vices are not 
of a base and mean character, and that they are 
the result of peculiar circumstances rather than 
inherent. If he had an hereditary crown and a 
people to govern who had an average share of 
civilization, and who also recognized in him their 
legal sovereign, we doubt not his reign would be 
distinguished by justice, liberality, and a compre- 
hensive and progressive policy. His reasoning 
organs are largely developed, hencefhe is capable 
of taking large views of the present and future, 
and of laying comprehensive plans and of carry- 
rying them out successfully. The very fact that 











Napoleon’s character and career inspired his cour- 
age, awakened his intellect and fired his ambi- 
tion to emulate his example, and that he did rise 
from the post of boot-black to that of General 
and Emperor, bespeak for him talents of no mean 
order. The London Illustrated News, from 
which we copy a sketch of the Emperor’s career, 
affects to sneer at the sooty monarch, but seems 
to forget that Louis Napoleon, the courted and 
flattered ally of its government, obtained his 
throne by means as indirect, and (considering 
the circumstances) with no greater exhibition of 
talent than those evinced by Faustin. Both tried 
to copy the greatest genius of modern times, and 
both have succeeded in rising to imperial honors ; 
and for aught we can see, the Emperor of Hayti, 
who took the lead of Louis Napoleon, stands as 
fair a chance of maintaining his throne and crown 
as the Emperor of France. The history of Hayti, 
including its settlement and the character of its 
people, will throw light upon the character of 
its Emperor, and, we think, palliates, if it does 
not excuse, some portions of his conduct. Toas- 
sume imperial honors and responsibilities by a 
coup d’etat, requires boldness, self-possession 
and talent, and often seems to demand such 
strong and perhaps tyrannical measures as mar 
the reputation of him who, like the Napoleons and 
Faustin, arrogates to himself the right to rise, 
from obscurity, against the jealousy and opposi- 
tion of others, to a throne. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The political history of St. Domingo, or Hayti, 
where his coal-black and Imperial Majesty Em- 
peror Faustin I. reigns, isa curious chapter in the 
world’s history. Discovered in the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, by Columbus, St. Domingo is one of the 
largest and most fertile of the West India Islands. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
island of St. Christopher was taken possession 
of by a mixed colony of French and English ; 
but, having excited the jealousy of the Span- 
jards, they were driven from it. They turned 
pirates or buccaneers, as they were called, and 
at last succeeded in making good a footing in 
St. Domingo itself. By the treaty of Ryswick 
that part of the island.on which they had estab- 
lished themselves was ceded to the King of 
France, who acknowledged them as his subjects, 
and gave them his protection. In 1722 the col- 
ony was in a very prosperous condition, and con- 
tinued so till 1789, when the great French Revo- 
lution broke out. The population of St. Domingo 
waa divided into three classes—the whites, the 
people of color, and the slaves. All the power 
and influence were concentrated in the whites, 
who disdained any intercourse with the people 
of colour. The black slaves ranked still lower, 
experiencing great cruelty from the other two 
classes. When the French national Convention 
passed the memorable decree that all men were 
born equal, and entitled, therefore, to an equality 
of civil privileges, it became the signal for reve. 
lution in the island. While the whites and peo- 
ple of color were at war, the black population 
suddenly rose in a body and emulated the Vépres 
Siciliennes by putting to death all the whites 
who came in their way, without distinction of 
age or sex. Lamartine’s hero, Toussaint-Louver- 
ture, who assumed the command of the insur- 
gents in 1794, was recognised by the French Di- 
rectory. In May, 1801, Toussaint promulgated 
a constitution and declared the independence of 
the island. In December of that year a French 
expedition, under General Leclerc, arrived with 
the intention of subduing the blacks. Toussaint 
was made prisoner. The French were, however, 
compelled to evacuate the island in 1803. Tous- 
saint was taken a captive to France, where he 
died. A ferocious black, named Dessalines, now 
assumed the reins of theGovernment. His atro- 
cities were such that he fell under the dagger of 
the assassin like many of the leaders of the Revo- 
lution in France. He assumed the title of Em- 
peror, as Jaques I., on the 8th October, 1804. He 
was assassinated on the 17th October, 1806. 

The island now split into two factions—a negro 
kingdom in the north, governed by a black, called 
Christophe, who styled himself King Henry L. ; 
and a mulatto republic, with Pethion for presi- 
dent, in the south. Pethion died in 1818. On 
the death of Christophe (1820) the two parts 
were united into a free state, under the presi- 
dency of a mulatto of the name of Boyer, who 
was appointed Regent for life. On the 17th 
April, 1825, France recognised the independence 
of the Haytian Republic. Boyer had raised a 
faction against Christophe, who, seeing his case 
was hopeless, fell upon his sword, like Brutus 
after Philippi. The eastern portion of the island 
still remained under Spain. Boyer invaded it, 
and obtained possession of the entire island. He 
reigned till 1843. He was then overthrown, and 
driven from the island, by a revolution headed 
by Riviere, who succeeded him as President. 
After about four months the Spanish part of the 
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island revolted ; he marched with an army to 
reduce it to subjection ; and, while on this expe- 
dition, the other parts of the island revolted 
against him, and he was compelled to escape to 
Jamaica. A succession of Presidents followed, 
of short duration ; and, on the ist of March, 
1846, we find Soulouque, the present Emperor, 
elected President. 

Previously to his election as President Sou- 
louque (the present Emperor Faustin) was un- 
known to fame. His rise was gradual through 
the army. His first military service consisted, 
in fact, in cleaning the boots of one of the illus- 
trious black Generals. Being of an enterprising 
and energetic turn of mind, he relinquished the 
shoe-brush for the sword, and, being a man of un- 
doubted courage, soon obtained the rank of Cap- 
tain, subsequently that of General. As already 
stated, in 1846 he was clected President. 

Soulouque’s ambition was now aroused, and he 
resolved in his heart to emulate the achievements 
of Napoleon I. He studied that great man’s 
career, and took him as a model. He resolved 
to have his 18th Brumaire! For three years he 
brooded over his plans, and finally carried them 
out in 1849. 

In April of that year an alleged plot to assas- 
sinate the President was the excuse for arresting 
all those persons he thought likely to oppose his 
views. Of these he beheaded a great many, and 
numbers fled. 

On the 20th August a petition to request him 
to accept the imperial crown was got up at Port- 
au-Prince, his capital. No one knew where it 
originated. However, deaths, flights, and banish- 
ments had been so numerous of late that no one 
knew what was to come next. Three hundred 
and fifty-four citizens signed the petition. One 
of the Generals, hearing of it, called upon the 
President to question him upon the subject. He 
feigned surprise, but said that he could not re- 
fuse accepting what the popular will conferred 
upon him. A second petition was now circulated, 
signed by forty-nine Generals ; a third followed, 
signed by all the Colonels. These petitions were 
presented to the Chambers on the 24th: it came 
upon them like aclap of thunder. After delibe- 
rating upon the matter the petitions were unani- 
mously adopted. On the next morning it was 
referred to the Senate. Meantime a crown and 
Imperial insignia had been procured and placed 
on the table in the Senate house. Upon their 
assembling Soulouque entered, modestly accept- 
ing the dignity which he said was “ thrust upon 
him,” complacently allowed them to place the 
crown on his head, and he was saluted as Em- 
peror! The cannons which he had placed at all 
commanding points of the city now boomed 
forth, and the bells rang merry peals in his 
honor. (How much like the history of Louis 
Napoleon.) 

Let us now describe his Majesty :—The Em- 
peror Soulouque is a thorough “ coal black,” but 
his nose and lips are more European than his 
color might lead toexpect. From the forehead 
to the top of his head he is completely bald. He 
is between fifty and sixty years of age ; of large 
form, and very erect ; is nearly six feet in height ; 
well proportioned, though latterly inclined to 
corpulency. He is, like his brother Emperor of 
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France, a most perfect hotseman, and generally 
excites the admiration of strangers by the grace 
and ease with which he manages his grey charger. 
He rides out usually in a full uniform of a very 
rich description, the entire front of his coat and 
other parts of his dress being overlaid with heavy 
gold lace. He is usually surrounded by a well- 
mounted staff of Generals. He is regarded as a 
man of considerable cunning, but moderate abili- 
ties, and of undoubted bravery. 

The first act of the new Emperor was to create 
a nobility. Under the most absurd titles, Dukes, 
Marquises, Counts, and Barons were created, 
dozens at a time. 

Soulouque, determined to follow in the steps 
of the great Napoleon, now resolved upon a 
solemn coronation. Having carefully studied all 
the details of the coronation of Napoleon I. and 
Marie Louise, he ordered at Paris an Imperial 
crown, the ring, globle, and sceptre, the sword, 
and the velvet robes covered with golden bees. 
All that he now wanted wasa bishop. He charged 
his delegate, a certain M. Villaveleaix, to offer 
terms to the Pope. A black missionary, of the 
name of Cessens, soon supplanted Villaveleaix. 
He had really been ordained ; but his antece- 
dents were such that, instead of being admitted 
to a friendly audience, he received a reprimand 
from the Holy See. Nothing daunted, he pro- 
ceeded to Port-au-Prince, where Soulouque gave 
him the title of Vicar General. 

On the 4th April, 1851, new uniforms were dis- 
tributed to the troops. On the following Sun- 
day the ceremony of blessing and distributing 
the Imperial eagles took place. On the 17th 
April, at sunset, 101 guns announced the com- 
mencement of festivities—illuminations for seven 
days and nights in honoar of the coronation. 

On the auspicious morning of the 18th, as 
early as 3a. M., the Imperial Guard and military 
deputations occupied the so-called Champ de 
Mars. A temporary church of wood had been 
erected, all the carpenters of the kingdom hav- 
ing been called into requisition for the purpose. 
The different Consuls, officers of the French 
steamer Le Crocodile, and all the notabilities of 
the place, assembled in this church ; and at nine 
o’clock, amidst the roar of cannon and military 
music, Soulouque and his Empress Adelina left 
the Imperial palace. 

First came the Chevalier Dufont, King-at-Arms, 
followed by twenty-four Heralds of Arms, march- 
ing six abreast, in crimson velvet and gold 
dresses. Then followed Dukes, Counts, and 
Barons, in gay attire. Soulouque had created 59 
Dukes, 100 Counts, 336 Barons, and 349 Knights. 
After them came the Imperial Ministers. The 
Emperor’s brother, Prince de Port-de-Paix, came 
next, then came twelve platoons of troops, then 
six Imperial Aides-de-Camp, then the Imperial 
carriage, containing his Majesty the Emperor, 
his august spouse Adelina, and the young Prin- 
cess Olive. This magnificent equipage was 
drawn by eight horses, and followed by eighteen 
pages in the Imperial livery. Carriages con- 
taining the nephews and nieces of their Majesties, 
each drawn by six horses, followed. Detachments 
of cavalry brought up the rear. We shall not 
attempt to describe the ceremony. Imitating his 
great prototype, Faustin took with his own hands 
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the crown from the altar, crowned himself, and 
then crowned his fair—we mean his black— 
Adelina. 

“Long live the Emperor!” “Long live the 
Empress!” now resounded on all sides, and this 
solemn farce was concluded. The black mission- 
ary, in a stentorian voice, gave the signal by 
shouting out, ‘‘ Vivat Imperator in eternum!” 

All the Powers of Europe, great and small, 
have Consuls or Consular agents accredited to 
his black Majesty—who, if laughed at and ridi- 
culed in Europe, is nevertheless a great man in 
his own island. He has no male issue ; and his 
death will be the signal for a new revolution.” 





SHAKSPEARE AND SCOTT. 


Ir were hardly correct to say that our present in- 
tention is the drawing of a parallel between two 
lives which had, in their essential character, in 
their course, and in the productions to which they 
respectively gave birth, so few points of paral- 
lelism as had those of William Shakspeare and 
Sir Walter Scott. We shall aim to draw a plain 
and truthful comparison between them; and 
shall in so doing discover some points of resem- 
blance, and many of contrast. Our aim will be 
chiefly to bring out the phrenological differences 
existing between their characters as men and as 
writers. 

We had almost said that a man’s phrenology 
is the first link in a chain of which the last is his 
history. We fear the statement would be not 
quite correct. A man’s history is the last link in 
a chain of which the first is himself—himself as 
the indwelling entity thaf evolves and organi- 
zes both body and brain, both character and life. 
Consequently, his phrenology, that is, the de- 
velopments of the brain and cranium that show 
the type of himself, is, we may say, the third 
link in the mysterious chain of sequences that 
make the man ; and his history the fifth, or the 
last this side of the line of eternal consequences, 
as witnessed in the growth of the race and the 
final evolution of the individual mind. 

To express the thought in another way, a man’s 
phrenology is the manifestation of himself in 
ForM, as his biography is the manifestation of him- 
self in PRopucTIVE EFFECT. Thus the two have 
one and the same antecedent, the spiritual, in- 
tangible, inner personality ; and, unless under 
modifying circumstances of peculiar stringency, 
the two manifestations go hand in hand, and are 
found in agreement. This being so, when the 
history of a man’s life is not known, the skilled 
phrenologist may still draw safe conclusions, 2 
priori, from his cerebral developments, telling 
him what, under such or such conditions, his his- 
tory will prove to be; and guided by the same 
principle the analyst of character, looking upon 
the works and biography of one long in his grave, 
May correctly judge, 4 posteriori, of the phre- 
nology of him whose mental activities they ex- 
press. 

The establishment of this principle is neces- 
sary in order to show the rationality of an at- 
tempt to delineate the phrenology of one like 
Shakspeare, who died long before the time of 
Gall, and in speaking of whom the lamentable 





fact must be recorded, that he left behind him 
not a single portrait or bust known to give an 
accurate and faithful representation of his fea- 
tures, much less of his head. Having lost the 
Shaksperean head, we are left to seek its form in 
the products of the activity of his mind; and 
comparing our conclusions thus obtained with 
the most reliable existing mementoes of the great 
dramatist, we find them in the main to harmonize. 

It will be seen that we assume the existence of 
Shakspeare as a man, and not as a myth; al- 
though the latter of the two doctrines has lately 
been taken by an erudite feminine antiquary in 
one of our most popular “monthlies,’’ more than 
any thing else, we suppose, as an exercise in in- 
tellectual gymnastics, and for the benefit of the 
tussle with a “man of straw” certainly of no 
mean proportions! For ourself, we believe in 
Shakspeare ; and reverently and justly we would 
hope to deal with the shade of one of Earth’s 
most gifted sons. The obscurity of a poor play- 
wright’s life in an age that did not, because it 
could not, appreciate him, rendered still more 
obscure by the honest but mistaken vandalism of 
Cromwell and the “roundheads,” whose sway 
blotted out for a time the stage and all its rem- 
iniscences, has left us, however, scarcely so much 
to rely on in the history of the poet, as we have 
in art to commemorate his features and form. 

The statue placed over Shakspeare’s grave 
sometime within seven years after his interment, 
was colored, probably from the recollection of 
his immediate friends, to represent the poet in 
life. ‘The eyes were light hazel ; the hair and 
beard wereauburn.”’ Taking in connection with 
these facts his social character, as described by 
Ben Jonson and other intimate friends, we 
readily decide upon his temperament. Said Jon- 
son, “ I loved the man, and do honour his mem- 
ory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He 
was indeed honest, of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent fancy, brave notions and gentle 
expressions ;”’ and he often spoke of the poet as 
“my gentle Shakspeare.”’ The facts point to 
the nervous-sanguine, or mental-vital, as the 
poet’s temperament; as part of which he pos- 
sessed the qualities of mind that rendered him 
warm-hearted, genial, communicative, versatile, 
and mirthful. And this opinion is confirmed by 
the character of his dramas; for however pro- 
found and powerful he is in particular passages, 
he easily passes into a mood of playful raillery 
and badinage ; and though often philosophical, 
he is never harsh or morose. 

His family, like that of many other great men, 
(we mean among those who have had families), 
gradually ran out, until it has now probably dis- 
appeared. This, according to the ingenious 
speculations of Prof. W. B. Powell, would indi- 
cate that the depth of the base of brain in him, 
and hence the tenacity of life, was not great. 
Yet that the energetic, turbulent, vitative and 
vitalizing impulses, which probably have their 
seat in the base-brain, were quite active in Shak- 
speare, is proved by his youthful sports and pec- 
cadilloes (for whether he ever was a deer-stalker, 
or not, it is certain that such stories do not com- 
monly get themselves into currency about young 
men of an orderly, demure and forceless habit 
of life) ; as well as by his facile abandonment of 





a partner and home that had become irksome to 
him, and his successful entrance at once into a 
new life and society ; but most of all by the won- 
derful sympathy with all characters and shades 
of character revealed in his plays, and which in 
turn reveal the “‘ many-sided”’ activities and im- 
pulses wrapped up in his own nature—activities 
and impulses without which the diversities of hu- 
man manifestation must ever escape the shrewd- 
est perception. 

We are told that Shakspeare had great know- 
ledge of the world—a thing which those who have 
read his plays need not be told—that he had a 
fund of anecdote, and an unfailing flow of spirits. 
Two facts related of him it is hard to reconcile 
with each other; and of the two, the latter, in 
the order we shall name them, is still harder to 
reconcile with our ideas of human nature, espe- 
cially of poetical, which is too apt to be ambi- 
tiowand jealous nature. These facts are, first, 
his lamentation, in Sonnet CXI, of the fortune 
that had devoted him to the stage, and led him 
to make a public exhibition of himself there ; 
and secondly, the unconcern, or at least inaction, 
with which he saw his own plays brought in a 
mutilated and imperfect form upon the stage, 
and left the far other than “airy nothings” of 
his brain to survive or perish at the mercy of a 
fickle and too often ungrateful public. It is said 
he never collected his plays, nor revised them 
for publication. 

The critics tell us that Shakespeare excels all 
other dramatical writersin power of originating, 
and in the sublimity of his conceptions ; that in 
the delineation of actual character he surpasses 
even Homer, while he gives to his most fanciful 
creations an air of reality. In truth to nature, 
and to the sentiments of the human heart, be 
they high or low, small or large, he never fails ; 
aud yet, on the score of judgment, taste, and deli- 
cacy of feeling, grave charges have been with 
too good reason preferred against his genius. 
This is the vulnerable point in his fame, however 
it may have been in his feelings and life. His 
plays contain an excess of grossness and vulgar- 
ity, even after satisfying the theory that refine- 
ment of expression, not to say of thought and liv- 
ing, keeps even pace with the advance of gene- 
rations. 


Yet we may find much excuse for his proclivi- 
ties to smuttiness in the excess of this very ten- 
dency that is known to have marked English 
society in the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
James. We must remember the times in which 
he lived, the character of dramatic performances 
then most in vogue, and the humble and depend- 
ent position held by a writer for the stage. Mrs. 
Montague well says, ‘‘ Shakspeare wrote ata time 
when learning was tinctured with pedantry ; wit 
was unpolished and mirth ill-bred.”’ Servility 
in following the popular beck was to be expected, 
and we find it ; but it is to be regretted that he 
who was so great in all else, was not great also 
in mental independence, and in at least the de- 
gree of purity of language which, while it is the 
farthest thing imaginable from prudish affecta- 
tion, is what a fine and courteous nature we may 
almost say necessitates. 

What was Shakspeare’s phrenology? Says a 
biographer speaking of the statue upon his grave, 
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Both these writers concerned themselves with 








“his forehead is sufficiently spacious and intel- | Love, chivalry, history, marvel and authority 
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lectual ;”’ and this feature has been accredited 


to him by all the portraits, busts, and written de- | 
scriptions of him, from the days when Phrenolo- | 


gy had not yet claimed the “ spacious forehead,” 
and by so doing rendered its possession a tabooed 
honor, down to the present time. The head of 
Shakspeare to be seen in the entrance to “ Wal- 
lack’s Theatre,’ New York, is modeled after a 
painting of Roubiliac somewhat recently dis- 
covered. It does ample justice to the poet on 
the score of forehead, which is both high and 
broad, and as we should expect, presents as its 
strongest points the organs of Intuition, Ideality, 
Comparison, and the Perceptive group. The 
straight nose and Grecian delicacy and smallness 
of the face we can hardly regard as true features. 
We believe Shakspeare had a larger and more 
strongly marked face, in consonance with the 
force of his grasp on the lower aspects ofSur 
common nature. 

In view of all that may be learned from the 
sources now adverted to in connection with the 
study of his works, we may conclude that Shak- 
speare’s head was large in all the different re- 
gions; that in him the faculties of Intuition, 
(giving a ready insight into human nature,) Com- 
parison, Language, Eventuality, Individuality, 
the Perceptives, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, 
Benevolence, Marvellousness, Secretiveness,) giv- 
ing to wit the edge of cunning, and furnishing 
the ability to conceive a skilful “ plot,’’) Adhe- 
siveness, and Amativeness, were very largely de- 
veloped; that Causality, Agreeableness, Time, 
Order, Sublimity, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness,and the whole group occupying the side 
head, were large; while it is probable that Ven- 
eration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Cautiousness and Continuity were but mod- 
erate, or even small. 

In speaking of Sir Walter Scott we shall be 
much more brief. We are not obliged to recon- 
struct the head that gave us “ Waverly” and the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” for we have it in busts ta- 
ken from life, and in the descriptions of those 
who were intimate with the poet. A gentleman, 
not a phrenologist, says of him in a letter to a 
friend, “ The most remarkable peculiarity of his 
head, is its extreme depth from sinciput (the re- 
gion about Veneration,) to occiput (the region 
about Amativeness,) which I should think was 
more than nine inches andahalf. * * * Per- 
haps the eye would be more quickly caught by 
the immense pile of forehead towering above the 
eyes and rising to a conical elevation which I 
have never seen equalled in bust or living head. 
You could not look upon that admirably propor- 
tioned head (?)—so enormously developed in its 
anterior portions, without being convinced that 
the intellect working within was a mighty one.” 
Spurzheim very properly remarks that in some 
busts this elevation of the top-head (the moral 
region) is exaggerated ; yet in allit is so marked 
as to leave no doubt that the above description 
is correct. 

In Scott, the organs of Veneration, Hope, Mar- 
velousness, Comparison, Eventuality, Language 
and Amativeness were extremely large. And 
in these few faculties we have the key-notes of 
his life—the chart of his efforts and his fame. 





were the objects, copiousness of expression and 
of metaphor, aided by a quiet wit, were the in- 
struments of hislife-labor. For, with the above, 
he had large Mirtnfulness, Benevolence, and Se- 
cretiveness, as well as large Causality, Firmness, 
Acquisitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Continuity. 
His perceptives, like those of Shakspeare, pre- 
dominated ; but while his anterior brain was 
large and so projecting as to give great penetra- 
tion, it lacks breadth altogether, and conse- 
quently the comprehensive power of generaliza- 
tion which belonged to the great dramatist. Love 
of children and home was fair, Conscientiousness 
not large ; but his greatest lack as a writer arose 
from his moderately developed Ideality. 

Biographers tell us he was distinguished for 
“uprightness and purity of life, simplicity and 
kindness of manners, and benevolence of heart.”’ 
George W. Curtis in his lecture on Dickens has, 
we think, hit off a brief but very truthful picture 
of Scott. He says, Scott “ aimed at nothing but 
toamuse. * * * His sympathy was not with 
men, but with quaint characters ; his heart was 
with the past; he was the last laureate of feu- 
dalism. What neighing of steeds, what flash of 
trappings, what war-cries and charges, what flut- 
tering of pennons and heraldic homage, what 
love-subjects and serenades, what glitter and 
grace and tumult of acclaim, shone and sounded 
through all his stories! He made us all lords 
and ladies, and we almost wished we had lived 
then!” Scott’s antique, reverential, unquestion- 
ing tendencies are well seen in the titles of many 
of his works, as well as in the sentiments of his 
heroes. His first successful efforts were poetical ; 
but to these historical romance succeeded, and 
with biography and miscellaneous writings, con- 
stituted much the larger portion of his produc- 
tions. 

Shakspeare died in his fifty-third year, though 
of the nature of his mortal complaint we have 
no account ; Scott lived to enter upon his sirty- 
second year, and then died of a gradual paraly- 
sis. The latter, as the facts show, evidently ex- 
celled in the mastery and government of his own 
life,as he certainly had the advantage in the 
more phlegmatic, quiet, and uniform tempera- 
ment. For while Shakspeare began to write at 
the age of about 28, Scott wrote his first work 
when thirty-four ; and yet his productions, as 
published complete in Edinburgh, fill 74 vol- 
umes ; while all that Shakspeare has left us may 
easily be comprised in from four to six volumes 
of the same size! But as the life of the latter 
was more condensed and intensified, as well as 
shortened, so was his thought ; and what the 
Novelist has attained in volume and fertility of 
production, the Dramatist has more than made 
good in the profundity and power of his utter- 
ance. And we think density rather than volume 
willdecide the question of comparative endurance. 

The apparent indifference to fame of both these 
distinguished authors, is worthy of note. Itwas 
twenty-two years after Scott’s first literary suc- 
cess before he made himself known to the world 
as the writer of “Marmion,” the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’”’ and the “Waverly Novels.” 
Shakspeare’s abandonment of his immortal dra- 
mas has been already mentioned. 





Life rather than Truth, with the phenomena 
rather than the science of nature, with sentiment 
rather than duty, with the present expression 
rather than the future destination of the race. 
But with Scott the limitation is still greater. 
His genius dwelt wholly on the actual, or on the 
possible only so far as it could be expressed 
through the actual ; while in Shakspeare, along 
with an abundant and clear perception of all 
this, we catch cheering glimpses of the grander 
possibilities of our being—the great overturning 
and revolutionary Possible, that can only come 
into existence by the death and casting-off of the 
encasing shell of barbaric formalism and custom, 
now cramping all our souls into the semblance 
of the antique models. Shakspeare’s broad com- 
prehensiveness of mind, together with the per- 
ceptive tendencies of his large imagination, 
which so often ‘‘ bodied forth the forms of things 
unknown,’’ but not therefore unrealizable, made 
him in many of his passages what Scott could 
never be, the Prophet of the Future ; and of this 
we need no better proof than that the ages to 
him future have appreciated him far above that 
in which he wrote; while we doubt whether 
Scott has not already received the highest appre- 
ciation ever to be bestowed upon his muse. 

Shakspeare’s ideal tendencies make him de- 
scribe even fact in the hues of fiction ; and yet 
his large humanity never allows his painting to 
be untrue to the fact which he adorns, nor to its 
possible, far-reaching significance. Scott’s matter- 
of-fact proclivities lead him to depict even fictions 
as if they were plain, unvarnished fact ; yet his 
calm, spiritual and loving nature surrounds his 
plainest fact with an argma—an empyrean atmos- 
phere of present delight—that makes us love 
them in all their imperfection, and forget for the 
hour that society has yet monster iniquities and 
cruelties to be battled with and subdued. Shak- 
speare’s genius is a germ expanding with the ages, 
putting forth ever new blossoms and fruits, and 
capable of development into higher and higher 
forms of beautiful use. Scott’s genius is a crys- 
tal hanging glittering in the sunbeam, and show- 
ing ever new gleams of iridescent light, but des- 
titute of inner fructifying warmth and life. The 
latter had, perhaps, the purer spirit, the former 
had the larger heart. In fine, Scott was one of 
the noblest of MinstrEeLs, Shakspeare one of the 
grandest of MEN. 





THE LAW OF ADAPTATION. 

Tre removal of an animal from its original 
habitat to a country having a different climate, 
soil and vegetation, is almost invariably produc- 
tive of certain changes in the form, size, weight 
and instinct of that animal. These changes take 
place, not by a mere /usus nature, but in accord- 
ance with a fixed law which underlies the nature 
of all species of animals. This law, I have term- 
ed the Law of Adaptation. 

Physiologically speaking, law is the expression 
of the condition under which certain phenomena 
oceur. Now suppose we change the habitat of 
an animal, a sheep, for example. We take it— 
meaning many —from a cold climate to a warm. 
It is provided with warm, thick wool, a sure and 
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perfect protection against the cold of its original 
home. But this wool is an incumbrance to it in 
a new home, but not so much of an incumbrance 
as to demand the sacrifice of the animal’s life. 
The wool, therefore, grows to a certain length, 
becomes matted and tangled in masses and is at 
last cast off—to leave the animal uncovered? 
No! Inplace of the thickly matted wool we 
find a short, fine, smooth coating of hair, not un- 
like the hair of the goat.—In this instance cli- 
mate demanded of the animal the sacrifice of 
either its wool or its life :—the wool was less 
valuable than the life and, therefore, the sheep, 
with more than the sheep’s sagacity, sacrificed 
the wool and preserved the life. Now in chang- 
ing the Aabitat of an animal you change climate, 
food, modes of life and, to a certain extent, in- 
stinct. Nature in every instance aims at the 
preservation of life, and to preserve life com- 
promises the matter by sacrificing form, size, 
weight, color, comeliness, habits and instincts. 
Hence we see that the changes incident to the 
expatriation of animals are a compromise be- 
tween life and death—the life within and the un- 
favorable external circumstances without—and 
like all compromises results in, what ?—a tempo- 
rary make-shift, a departure from a natural, moral 
standard, resulting not unfrequently in deformity 
and disease. 

This, then, is the Law of Adaptation. The original 
habitat of an animal having been changed, ex- 
ternal circumstances—climate, food, modes of 
life and animal associations—demand either the 
sacrifice of certain qualities or attributes, or of life 
itself, and nature, to preserve the life, invariably 
sacrifices the qualities or attributes whenever the 
animal possesses sufficient vitality to undergo the 
change. This change results in increased health, 
strength and vitality whenever an animal passes 
from a state of domestication to a state of nature 
but in disease, diminished strength and diminish- 
ed vitality, whenever an animal passes from a 
state of nature to a state of domestication ; and, 
furthermore, results in disease and deformity 
when an animal, domestic or mild, is so far re- 
moved from the latitude of its original habitat as 
to make existence a succession of compromises 
between the vitality within and the unfavorable 
influences without. This law of adaptation is 
one of fundamental importance and needs to be 
thoroughly understood if we would perfectly 
comprehend its application to the varieties of 
man. By it we are enabled to comprehend many 
of the phenomenal varieties of the inferior or- 
ders of animals, and, if we assume these animals 
to be the analogues of man, we find ourselves in 
possession of a clue which may, perchance, lead 
us out ef this labyrinth of speculations and theo- 
ries termed the Natural History of Man. 

Change of habitat produces many and perma- 
nent varieties in the lower orders of animals. 
These varieties descend from sire and dam to off- 
spring for many generations until the original of 
the animal is lost, or so obscured by tradition as 
to be but little better than lost. Now assuming 
animals to be the analogues of men, it is reason- 
able to infer that if change of habitat produce 
such great changes, physical and instructive, in 
the one, it will also produce equally great chan- 
ges, physical and psychical, inthe other. Know- 
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ing, as we do, the law by which these changes 
take place in the one, we may reasonably infer, 
the one being the analogue of the other, that an 
extension of the same law will apply equally to 
the human, and enlighten us in reference to the 
varieties of the latter as it most assuredly does 
in reference to the varieties of the former. As- 
suming, furthermore, but one Adam and Eve for 
all the races of men, the premises warrant us in 
concluding that climate, food, habits, and exter- 
nals of life have, by virtue of this law of adapta- 
tion, modified the descendants of this Adam and 
Eve into permanent varities—twhite, Caucasians ; 
olive, Mongols ; red, Indians ; and black, Negroes. 
If analogy is logic this conclusion is logical and 
inevitable. 

In our next article on this subject we will con- 
sider the influence which Qomestication produces 
upon animals and the influences which Civiliza- 
tion produces upon man. 


THE SONS OF THE FOREST. 








Tue red man is fast perishing from among us. 
Soon, the places which have known him, will 
know him no more. His bow, hatchet, and cala- 
met will soon be found only in the cabinets of the 
curious, while the footprints of the Indian and 
the Bison will be effaced together by the plough- 
share of civilization. As the domesticated, or 
civilized, ox is more serviceable to man than the 
roving buffalo, so, we think, the civilized man 
will, and should, inherit the earth. The Indian 
is doomed. We would treat the retiring race 
with all kindness, but we think it just as impos- 
sible to arrest its retreat to extinction as to stay 
the setting sun. 

But, though the native of the forest is fading 
from among us in person, he is leaving his char- 
acter behind him in the craniums that have been 
garnered on the shelves of the phrenologist and 
antiquary, or entombed in the mounds, which will 
soon be his only monument. By these his histo- 
ry can be written, by means of these his name 
and his deeds, his emotions and his wild genius 
will stand out to future generations to be “‘ known 
and read of all men.” 

The following examination of askull, made in 
our Boston office and recorded by the editor of 
the East Boston Ledger, while it will interest the 
thoughtful, will, at the same time, illustrate the 
truth of phrenology, and its value as a means of 
studying the character of extinct races as well as 
men and children of our own time. 

“ Four skeletons have been dug up at the place 
where Mr. Crowley’s men are at work on the 
Fourth Section, and there are indications of 
more. We learned from the mez—ia confirmation 
of our opinion derived from the phrenological de- 
velopments of the skull left with us-—that all these 
skeletons were buried in the same manner ; name- 
ly, in a sitting posture, with the faces to the east. 
The locality was clearly an Indian camping 
ground. And it must have been a iovely spot in 
the forest,—near the sea, on a gentle elevation 
sloping easily to the shore eastward, and also to- 
wards the south ;—just such a place as the men 
of the wild would have chosen. The common 
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or four to nine or ten inches under the sur- 
face, are another evidence of the justness of this 
conclusion. 

“ But the skulls themselves are conclusive evi- 
dence to the phrenologist that they belonged to 
Indians. We showed the skull left with us to 
Mr. Butler at the Phrenological Rooms, 142 Wash- 
ington-street, requesting his opinion. He at once 
pronounced it to be the cranium of an Indian, 
‘and,’ said he, ‘a hard case at that.’ A more 
perfect specimen of a savage he had never seen, 
Of course, we were pleased to find our little 
phrenological knowledge confirmed by the expert 
practitioner. 

“To us it is exceedingly interesting thus to see 
unearthed, not a record of past races, but, for all 
purposes of information as to their character and 
condition, the individuals themselves who lived 
before us. An experienced phrenologist can sit 
down and from the study of this skull, dictate to 
a painter the features and expression of the man, 
and describe his capacities, feelings, habits, tastes. 
&c., better than we could determine ourselves if 
the being stood, clothed with flesh, before us. 
No pen of history could tell with such certainty, 
who and what were our predecessors, here, as 
these voiceless skulls, these last year’s nests of 
the souls that fashioned them for a brief abiding 
place ; empty now and deserted, but bearing the 
impress of each thought and feeling, as distinctly 
as the ‘shale’ of the coal-bed retains the impres- 
sion of the fern-leaf. 

The reflective faculties, as developed in this 
skull, are exceedingly small—not above 1 or 2 
inascale of 7. Yet the head is large. Philo- 
progenitiveness should be marked seven—very 
large ; Amativeness, 6; Cautiousness, 6 plus; 
Destructivness—and this was evidently the most 
active and powerful organ in the head—7 ; Se- 
cretiveness, 6 plus; Firmness, Veneration, and 
Approbativeness, 6 ; Self-Esteem, 5 ; Inhabitive- 
ness, 4; &c. Coming tothe front of the head, 
we find several of the perceptive faculties enor- 
mously developed. While Comparison, Causali- 
ty, Mirthfulness, Suavity, Benevolence, Human 
Nature, should be marked only 1 or 2 ; Individ- 
uality, Form, Size, Weight, and Locality, should 
be marked 6 and 7. 

The characteristics of this man were great 
strength of body, strong love of wife and chil- 
dren, fox-like cunning, tiger-like ferocity, match- 
less skill in the chase and unconquerable love of 
it, unbounded vanity mingled with considerable 
pride. In all his pleasures he was very little 
raised above an animal. He was no chief, but a 
brave of the first order, decked with feathers, 
paint, and shells. In the antics of the wild war 
and bear dances he was unexcelled. In every 
sense he wasa true Indian. Written on his skull 
is that well known characteristic of his race-—re- 
membrance of injuries and of favors; small bene- 
volence, that could not rise to the greatness of 
forgiving, and large social and selfish organs, that 
could appreciate a favor. 

“ This man enjoyed the low pleasures of savage 
life tothe full. Though that life was indeed a 
‘poor play,’ yet he ‘struted through’ it. His 
standing asa marksman, a runner, and a warrior, 
gratified his ambition for distinction among the 





clam-shells strewn over the place, from three | men; his appreciation of woman, joined with his 
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reputation in the tribe, won the favor of the 
matrons and maidens. When game was to be 
had his camp was always well provided. Though 
not remarkably generous to his neighbors, he 
was loyal and loving to his sagamore, a zealous 
observer of the customs of his people, a lover of 
their traditions, and devout worshipper of the 
Great Spirit. Yet his religion was that of fear; 
he believed in a host of devils, and appreciated 
not at all the benevolent attributes of Deity. 
His hopes of hereafter were in a happy hunting 
ground. He was a growth of the forest, like the 
oaks and pines, the bears and eagles. Could a 
vision of the civilization of this day have been 
opened to his view, he would have comprehended 
it as little as they. He foresaw nothing, but 
lived for the present, on a very little higher 
plane than the beasts he hunted. 

“ Surely this was not ‘Hiawatha!’ His name 
is lost, but little else. The man in all his es- 
sential characteristics is before us as he was. As 
he is, and we can hope but little progressed, he 
stands before other intelligences, no doubt a bet- 
ter and a happier spirit, for all his grossness, than 
some whose scope of intellectual and moral vision 
here was greater than his.” 








TRIMMING FRUIT TREES. 


Farmtine has been prosecuted with less of the 
spirit of progress and more of the “ old-fashioned 
way,” than perhaps any other department of 
human industry. Whilst mechanical, chemical, 
locomotive, and other improvements, have fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, and greatly 
accelerated almost every other human attain- 
ment, the cultivation of the earth, that most im- 
portant of human occupations, remains about 
stationary, and, except in the case of a few so 
called “ book farmers,’ has had very little mind, 
information, common sense, and practical intelli- 
gence expended upon its improvement. 

Yet perhaps in no department of agriculture 
do farmers generally apply less sense than in the 
trimming of fruit trees. Setting out compara- 
tively few trees of any kind, especially choice 
ones, and allowing those which bear inferior fruit 
to go ungrafted, they then trim these trees little 
or none until they become quite large, and the 
branches bend down in their way, and then go right 
into them with axe and saw, hewing and cutting 
off large branches, and these usually the lower 
ones, thus cutting off from one-third to one-half 
their entire top without even then thinning out the 





part remaining. They thus benefit the tree com- | 


paratively little, but give itits death blow. The 
stump of large limbs cannot heal over before 
they rot, and this rot strikes into their very 
heart, leaving large holes, large enough for birds 
and squirrels to make a domicile. Into these 


holes the water runs as it descends the body of | 


the tree, and there stands, to cause decomposi- 
tion in a large proportion of the body of the tree 
itself, thus leaving only the outside shell to car- 
ry on the functions of the tree. In passing 
through a hundred miles of almost any section 
of the country, nearly or quite every orchard, 
before fairly bearing, has by this very mode of 
trimming been virtually killed ; nor can the trees 
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thus treated ever afterward recover, though 
they barely live along for years, These holes, 
of course, weaken the limbs that remain, andina 
few years one after another break off, so as often 
to leave only the bare trunk remaining. Mean- 
while the still vigorous roots send up shoots out 
of which a good cluster of trees might yet be 
made, but not without a great loss of time, ac- 
companicd with many other disadvantages. To 
say that this mode of trimmiug detracts seventy- 
five per cent. from the bearing capabilities of 
ninety-nine trees out of every hundred, through- 
out the length and breadth of our country, is 
perhaps below rather than above the fact. The 
waste of trees thus caused is most alarming, and 
the object of this article is to arrest it. 


Then, how should trees be trimmed? In the 
first place, they showld be kept erect, whereas 
whilst young they are often bent by plowing 
sometimes to an angle of 45 degrees, in which 
position they become fixed, which greatly dimin- 
ishes their power to sustain their load of fruit, 
by inclining the head in one direction. 


But the main point we would here urge is 
trimming frequently while the tree is young, and 
cutting out only smaller limbs, so that the stump 
may readily heal over. It is not safe, unless the 
tree is very vigorous, to cut a limb more than 
two inches in diameter, and even then the scar 
should be painted over with gum shellac, dis- 
solved in alchohol, made about the consisten- 
cy of ordinary paint. Trees should be trimmed 
yearly. A practised eye at the first glance will 
see what limbs are growing in the wrong direc- 
tion, what are crossing each other so as to rub, 
what, if removed, will leave the head sufficiently 
open to allow air and sun free aceess to whatever 
fruit may grow inside as well as outside of the tree. 
In fact, no limb should be allowed toany more than 
start to grow before it is removed, unless it pro- 
mises to grow where and as it is desirable. Please 
mark this difference. A given limb commences 
growing where it is not wanted. If itis cut off the 
first season, but little wood is lost, and the sap 
which would go to this limb flows to others, 
whereas, if allowed to remain year after year, 
it makes a large amount of wood which must be 
cut away, and this becomes a great practical Joss 
of strength, in making wood for nothing. What 
we mean is this, that no wood should be allowed 
to form except what, when formed, is wanted. 


But in case the limb has been allowed to form 
where it is not wanted, and has become too large 
to be amputated without detriment, let it be 
trimmed out ; that is, the smaller branches of this 
large limb be cut away some distance from the 
tree before being cut off. 


This trimming may be performed at almost any 
season. Many prefer February and March, but 
we recommend midsummer; first, because wounds 
made in winter and spring are more apt to crack 
than those made in summer, so that the water, 
penetrating these cracks, causes that rotting 
above deprecated, whereas the same wound made 
when the tree is full of sap, will crack much less; 
and, secondly, because the tree can stand the 
change better when in full growth, for it can 
send the sap to other branches. We should 
prefer to trim first in May, next in June, then in 








July, less in August, and less yet in and after 
September. 

But care should always be taken not to trim 
too much at once. Proportion must be kept up 
between root and top. Few things are more 
fatal to a tree than to cut off a large proportion 
of its top without equally trimming its roots. It 
is like surcharging a man’s stomach, at the same 
time that you prevent him from working off this 
extra food through his muscles and lungs. Cut- 
ting off the entire top is almost certain death to the 
root of all trees. Two or three limbs cut off to-day, 
three or four more next week, and some again two 
weeks afterward, will allow you to reduce the 
top with sufficient rapidity without occasioning 
this marked disproportion between top and root, 
so requisite to the vigor of the tree. And as 
plowing among trees necessarily breaks many 
roots, the trimming of the top, at the same time, 
will thus strike the balance, besides allowing the 
tree to send out vigorous young shoots for future 
bearing. 

Another thing to be considered on trimming 
trees, is a convenient place for ascending and de- 
scending. Most fruit should be picked from the 
tree, not shaken off, because by the latter mode 
a bruise is made that causes it to rot before it is 
fairly ripe. There will generally be found some 
one side of the tree where removing a limb or 
two will allow an ample passage way without 
materially lessening its head. Heavy boots 
ought never to go into fruit trees, for they will 
often wound the bark of limbs, causing them to 
rot; but something soft, as a piece of sheepskin, 
with the wool remaining, tied upon the hollow of 
the boot, will much more than repay the trouble 
of placing and removing it. 

The form of the head of a tree is by no means 
unimportant. In almost every orchard the fruit 
will be found growing on the extreme ends of the 
limbs, and hanging along on the outside over 
the whole top, comparatively little fruit growing 
within the head, and that little small and insipid. 
And for this obvious reason: Fruit, like every- 
thing else, must have air and sun in order to grow 
and ripen. This requires that the head be left 
comparatively open, in which case the fruit will 
form all the way along up all the limbs, so that 
the majority of the frait will form inside the head 
instead of on the extremity of the branches, or 
on the outside. In most full grown trees the 
inside of the head is one perfect mat of limbs, 
large and small, so that one can scarcely crawl 
through them, which is most objectionable in 
every aspect. 

Another error in trimming trees consists in 
forming the head foo high, or in making the trunk 
too long before allowed to branch out. Farmers 
do this in order to plough close up to the tree, 
which we consider decidedly objectionable, partly 
because this close ploughing often barks the body, 
and also because it unduly breaks the roots, but 
especially because it throws the fruit so high as 
unduly to strain the trunk when heavily laden, 
during severe winds; whereas if the head were 
formed low it would experience much less strain 
and be much lessliable to break down. In fact, we 
heartily recommend that branches be allowed to 
shoot out all along up the trunk from very near 
the ground, partly because this will protect the 
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body against being injured while ploughing, be- 
side keeping the plough at a greater distance 
from the main roots, but especially because it can 
bear a much greater load of fruit, and that fruit 
be much more easily picked, beside being better 
ripened. Experiment proves that fruit ripened 
near the ground, provided it is not in the shade, 
islarger, more highly colored, and better flavor- 
ed, beside being earlier, because heat is indispen- 
sable to the ripening of fruit, and that heat is 
greater near the ground, in consequence of the 
greater reflection of the sun’s rays. Let one 
bush of berries lean over near the ground, and 
another shoot strait up, the former, if not shaded, 
will ripen its fruit several days earlier, besides 
producing larger and finer fruit than the one 
which shoots up. This principle applies to all 
fruits, so that the French method of allowing the 
branches to shoot out close to the ground and 
keeping the head low is obviously the best. 

Besides when the head is allowed to form high, 
the branches are much more apt to bend down 
towards the ground, and thus take up more room 
than if the branches were allowed to shoot out all 
along the body, say at an angle of 40, 60, or 80 
degrees. j 

Finally, let all who have even only a single 
tree bring whatever practical common sense they 
may possess, to this matter of trimming. Let 
them consider beforehand what limbs require to 
be removed, whether that removal is likely to 
result in decay to its stump, and consequently to 
the tree ; what shaped head they would prefer ; 
what is best for the production of fruit, and by 
removing now this limb and then that when it be- 
gins to form, prevent any unnecessary waste of 
wood, but send the whole power of the tree either 
to the formation of wood where it is gequired, or 
else to the production of fruit. 





INDIAN AND OTHER RELICS. 
A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


WE have to acknowledge with gratitude and 
pleasure the presentation by Mr. Wm. L. Robbins 
of Deer Park, Long Island, for exhibition in our 
Cabinet, an Esquimaux Indian’s bow, all rigged 
for use, together with six arrows of different 
kinds, with heads or rather points, of iron, stone 
and bone. Our friend has been in the North Pa- 
cific engaged in whale-fishing, and has had good 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with the 
Esquimaux, and of learning their habits. As our 
readers have recently had in the Journal some 
history of this peculiar race of Aborigines, they 
will feel the more interest in whatever relates to 
them. The bow is made of hard and very smart 
wood, is five feet long, three quarters of an inch 
in thickness, and two and half inches in width. 
This makes the bow very strong, much more 
powerful indeed than we had been accustomed to 
suppose. The bow is strung, braced, and in some 
parts wound with strips or throngs of raw hide, 
which indicate not only no small share of ingen- 
uity in the maker, but great security against 
breaking. 

We are indebted to many other friends for 
relics and curiosities from different parts of the 
world.—To Prof. Mintzer, of Philadelphia, for a 
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skull from one of the Catacombs of Egypt, which 
may be seen at any time at our New York estab- 
lishment. To Dr. Barclay, the celebrated oriental 
traveller who has made more thorough explora- 
tions of Jerusalem than any other modern tour- 
ist, are we indebted for the privilege of taking 
the cast of a skull which he found in an excava- 
ted yet very extensive cave, under the foundation 
of the city of Jerusalem. This skull is very pe- 
culiar in its form, and we judge that it is Roman. 
It may not be known to all our readers that the 
rock foundation of the holy city is supported by 
columns of stone seventy or more feet in height ; 
these have been left to sustain the surface while 
all the rest has been quarried out into blocks with 
which to build the walls of the city, and the 
houses thereof. This artificial cavern, is, if we 
remember correctly, more than half a mile in 
extent in every direction. In some parts water 
is several feet in depth constituting a kind of 
pool; in others there are deep pits which are 
dry ; in the bottom of one of which the skull in 
question, together with the bones of the entire 
skeleton, was found. It was supposed that the 
unfortunate man lost his light and his way, and 
consequently his life by falling intothe pit. His 
bones may have been reposing in the darkness 
and solitude where they were found at the very 
time when, from directly over their resting place, 
Christ was driving the money changers from the 
temple more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
The son of Dr. Barclay, also presented us with 
the skull ofa Jackall which he himself shot on the 
“ mount of Olives’? in November 1853. It is of 
that species of grey fox common about Jerusalem 
and of which it was said by Christ, “ The foxes 


-have holes, the birds of the air have nests, but the 


son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 

Last winter, a stranger, who, as he said, had of- 
ten heard of our Cabinet and remembered us 
while on the opposite side of the globe, brought 
us from Shanghae two very fine specimens of 
Chinese skulls, a male and female. The very 
history of the Chinese woman can be read by her 
skull. Self-Esteem is very small while Cautious- 
ness and Veneration are excessively developed ; 
which are traits in strict accordance with her 
mode of life and the humiliating subjugation she 
is under to her-_liege lord. 


If persons who travel in Mexico, Peru, China, 
Russia, or elsewhere would remember how much 
it is in their power to add to the general stock of 
knowledge by bringing home, skulls of men and 
animals with other rare curiosities, they would, 
we doubt not, take great pleasure in favoring us 
with specimens for our free Cabinets. We have 
spent thousands of dollars in taking busts and 
procuring skulls, and also received many as gra- 
tuities from friends, all of which we expose in our 
three Cabinets for the edification of the public. 
We shall ever be happy to acknowledge any fa- 
vor of this kind from our numerous sea-faring 
and other travelling friends. Most collectionscost 
so much to gather and maintain them, that they 
cannot be kept open freely to the public, and the 
necessary charge for admission prevents many 
from enjoying the benefit of them. Ours being 
always free, generous people take pleasure in 
presenting specimens where their friends and the 
public may always have access to them. 
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“LITTULECORDELIA HOW: 
ARD.”" 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPRY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The organization of this child is most remark- 
able, indicating many striking peculiarities. She 
has a high degree of vitality, which gives warmth 
of mind, ardor of feeling, and susceptibility to 
enjoyment. She has also much of the nervous 
or mental temperament, which gives intensity 
and clearness of mental action. These two 
elements, combined, furnish a great amount of 
excitability, which enables her to feel most in- 
tensely, and to impress those feelings upon others. 
The muscular or motive temperament is well de- 
veloped, which gives her endurance and power, 
and constitutes a kind of frame work through 
which her nervous and vital powers, her mind 
and emotions, express themselves. Her Firmness 
is large, and this, acting in connection with her 
physical stamina, gives her unusual self-posses- 
sion and presence of mind. She has excessive 
affection, loves ardently, and feels that she must 
be loved inreturn. She clings to those whom she 
loves, and regards pets with great fondness. She 
comprehendsall that appeals to the affections, and 
is able to express herself through them so as to 
be very effective upon the feelings of others. 
Her executive organs are large, which impart 
great force to her feelings, and promptness and 
courage to her actions. She is ambitious to ex- 
cel and to gain a reputation, and the praise and 
approval of those whom ehe loves. Her ambition 
and love of pleasing awakens her politeness and 
affability, but she will not forget her own value 
and sense of self-respect, in her intercourse with 
the world. 

Her sense of justice is quite clear and strong, 
and though she desires to have her own way, 
she will readily yield when it is clearly shown 
that she is in the wrong; hence she has the 
elements of moral courage and if properly 
trained would exhibit high moral tendencies. 
Her Benevolence is developed in excess. It is 
through the power of this faculty, combined with 
Adhesiveness, that she is enabled so fully to 
work upon the minds of others, and call out their 
sympathies. She throws her whole soul into the 
character she personifies, and, feeling it herself 
deeply, she awakens the same feeling in others. 
This she does without apparent effort, and hence 
it appears to be but the breathing forth of her 
own spirit. Unless her organization changes 
very materially, the affectionate and the pathetic 
will always be the characteristics which she will 
most effectually and naturally portray. She has 
ingenuity, talent to construct, to combine her 
ideas, and arrange her thoughts. She imitates 
exceedingly well, has considerable imagination, 
and a high sense of the sublime. Intellectually, 
she is remarkable for quickness of observation, 
memory of forms, faces, things, facts, places, and 
words, she learns easily and will rarely forget 
a person she has seen, or any thing she has 
learned. She would excel in the natural sciences, 
also as a teacher or writer, or in the acquisition 
or execution of music. She has very large Com- 
parison, which gives ready appreciation of re- 


































“LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD.” 


semblances and differences, and enables her to | 


grasp the slightest peculiarities of facts, actions, 
or ideas. Hence, having large imitation, she 
adapts herself so readily to the nice points of the 


characters she acts, that she appears to be | 


perfectly natural in them. Human nature, or 
knowledge of disposition is prominently devel- 
oped, and this gives her strong prejudices for or 
against strangers, at the first sight, and the ten- 
dency not only to appreciate motive and dispo- 
sition, but to take on the character of others, and 
through Imitation, to live it out, as naturally as 
if the thought or emotion originated with herself- 

She has inherited the temperament which the 
true artist needs, not only power of motion, 
quick conception and memory, sense of charac- 
ter and ability to imitate the actions of others, 
and also to embody in tone, look and gesture her 
own view of a subject or a character; but she 
has also inherited the tone of mind, the mental 
habit or adaptation to histrionic art, just as chil- 
dren of ingenious mechanics seem to take up 
mechanism, and those of musicians to lisp forth 
the tones of melody and harmony without in- 
struction or experience. 

She is not selfish, secretive, proud of timid ; 
is trustful, confiding and affectionate, and very 
practical in her talents. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Litrte Cordelia Howard is a name that now 
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and a tear of pity for the poor and 
the oppressed are the emotions awak- 
ened by seeing this matchless child 
embody in living form, the ideal crea- 
tures of our most gifted writers. 
Hundreds of clergymen and other re- 
ligious people, who do not approve of 
histrionic representations in general, 
have attended her performances and 
by their rapt attention to, and all ab- 
sorbing sympathy with the subject, 
have forgotten that they were not 
looking upon, and listening to, real 
life, and with this impression, have 
gone away and recommended their 
friends to go (not to the theatre, but) 
to see littleC ordelia Howard. To 
hear her they did not feel guilty, but 
went away with a greater love for the 
human race in general, and a Warmer 
sympathy for the suffering. 

She was born in Providence, R. I., in 
1848. At that time, her father was 
managing a theatrical establishment 
of his own, under the title of How- 
ards and Fox’s. She may be called 
. the child of the stage, as both her pa- 
rents, heruncle, and grandmother, are of the the- 
atrical profession, and still swell the scene. Her 
mother has been all her life on the stage, and 
played every thing within the range of the 
classic drama. She now stands high as an ac- 
tress, and her “ Topsy’’ is pronounced by crit- 
ics as the most comic and artistic creation of 
the American Stage. 

“ Little Cordelia” performs only in the char- 
acters of children suited to her own years; 
therefore the illusion is perfect, and in harmony 
with the scene. It is thus that the veteran 
actor meets her on a par, and is at home 
by the side of one so unassuming, and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the profession, (nat- 
urally fond of children,) are always hap- 
py to play with a little girl whose charac- 
ters bear the stamp of consistency with her 
years. As the millions who are living witnesses 
of her fame, can testify how much she deserves 


| it, we will close this sketch by inserting some 


may be said to bear a charm among the house- | 


hold words of our country. 

The original and spiritual embodiment of little 
Eva in the drama of “ Uncle Tom’”—“ Katy”— 
“ The Strawberry Girl’”—and “ Ida May,” which 
her infantile lips have breathed from the stage 
with a natural grace and pathos, joined with 4 
high moral tone and sentiment, it is quite im- 
possible to describe. This may be safely reposed 


in the recollection of a million people who have | 


heard her. A love and admiration of the true, 


the good, the beautiful—a throb of sympathy | 


lines written by Mrs. Ann §S. Stephens, one of 
our most popular writers, and authoress of 
the work from which the play is taken that con- 
tains the character of “ The Strawberry Girl.” 
These lines may well be regarded as a deserved 
compliment of an American authoress to the 
genius of a child. 


TO LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD WITH A BASKET OF 
FLOWERS. 
Sweet “Strawberry Girl”! like an innocent thought, 
That has stolen away to grow perfect alone, 
And roaming and singing, has carelessly caught 
A beauty I searce can imagine my own. 


Thou comest, a creature of genius and grace! 
With a gleam of the angel, a shade of the earth, 
Just flitting, like starlight, across thy sweet face, 
As my thoughts had just found a more heavenly birth! 


So I greet thee, a creature, half cherub, half child, 
Thou spirit of sunshine, and music, and showers! 
With those glances so thoughtful, so earnest and mild, 
Oh! take with my thought this bright burthen of 
flowers. Ann 8, Srepnens. 
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MACHINE FOR SWEEPING 
THE STREETS. 


Cleanliness is said to be next to Godliness, it 
certainly has much to do with health and com- 
fort, and is an evidence of civilization and re- 
finement. We welcome everything to the col- 
umns of the Journal which promises to elevate 
man in the scale of being by bettering his out- 
ward condition and allowing him, by means of 
labor saving machinery, to develope the resour- 
ces of nature and to cultivate his own mental 
powers. The following description of this ma- 
chine we copy from that valuable paper the 
Scientific American : 


“For many years past the aid of machanism 
has been employed in Europe for cleaning the 
principal thoroughfares of the larger cities but 
it is only within a comparatively short period 
that such apparatuses have been regularly intro- 
duced in this country. Indeed, Philadelphia, we 
believe, is the only city where street sweeping 
machines have found a permanent employment. 
Last year an attempt was made to introduce them 
into New York, and, for a season, one portion of 
the city was assigned to their use. The locality 
thus set off soon presented a cleanly appearance 
previously unknown, which was easily maintain- 
ed as long as the machines were employed. In 
our opinion the time is not far distant when hand 
sweeping in the streets will be wholly superseded 
by mechanism. Its liberal adoption will contri- 
bute greatly to the health and neatness of our 
towns and cities. 





The machines heretofore used in this country 
are, to a great extent, copied from those employ- 
ed in London. They consist of large boxed up 
vehicles, th@sweeping being done by a revolving 
brush, which sweeps the dirt up an inclined plane 
into the box. Whenever the box fills, the ma- 
chine is taken away and its loadisdumped. The 
vehicles in question are large, heavy, and clum- 
sy; and in most cases the power necessary for 
operation is so great as to impose very severe 
tasks upon the horses. 

The revolving brush is, to some extent, objec- 
tionable, one reason being that it cannot do clean 
work. Its high velocity carries a portion of the 
dirt clear over and throws it back upon the 
ground ; this is especially apt to occur when the 
ground is a little muddy or wet. This kind of 
machine also creates considerable dust unless the 
street is well moistened with water. 

In the improvements herewith illustrated the 
inventors have endeavored to avoid all of the ob- 
jections named, and also so obtain additional ad- 
vantages, unknown in any other apparatus for 
the same purpose. 

The machine consists of a light three wheeled 
vehicle, of the general form exhibited in the en- 
graving. A A are the driving wheels, by which 
all the sweeping machinery is put in motion. B 
is a steering wheel, used to support and guide 
the back end of the frame. Wheel B is ingeni- 
ously connected with an upright crank standard, 
C, in front, on the draft tongue of the machine. 
The cranks of B andC are connected by means of 
rod D, which is slotted, and has a fulcrum at E, 
as shown, therefore, whenever the tongue on 
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MACHINE FOR SWEEPING THE STREETS. 


which standard C rests is moved, the steering 
wheel, B, will be correspondently turned ; the 
machine is thus enabled to describe a very short 
circle, and to turn with great ease. 


ting brooms, F, which move back and forth over 
the surface of the ground, sweeping the dirt up 
the small inclined leaf G, on to the endless re- 
volving belt, H ; the latter carries the dirt to 
one side of the machine, and deposits it on the 
ground again, in winrows, as shown; thus col- 


| 


lected it is easily shovelled up into dumping | 


carts and taken away. I, isa shaft, which gives 
motion, through suitable gearing, to the belt, H. 
Shaft I, receives its power from the main shaft, 
J, with which it connects, by means of pinions. 
These pinions are connected with clutches, and 
the latter are operated by the lever, K. When 
it is desired to change she direction of belt, H, so 
as to form the dirt winrows on the other side of 
the machine, the driver moves lever K. By the 


same lever the whole machinery may be instant- 
ly thrown out of gear and stopped. 
The brooms, F, are all separate ; their shanks, 


| F, are attached to the cross bar, L, the ends of 
The sweeping is done .by means of reciproca- | 


which fasten to the connecting rod, M. The 
broom shanks, F, are adjusted by the screws, L, 
so that ifone broom is shorter, or becomes worn, 
more than another, it may be quickly let down 
to an even line with the others, or a new broom 
substituted. The brooms have a spring connec- 
tion with their bar, L, (not shown) which per- 
mits them, when stones or other obstructions hap- 
pen to be in the way, to spring back, and thus 
pass over the impediment ; each broom being 
separate acts independently, so that if the obsta- 
cle presents itself before only one broom the 
position of the others will not be altered. The 
angle at which the brooms are set may be easily 
varied, so as to cause them to sweep obliquely, if 


| desired. This separate adjustment of each broom 
, is an important and valuable feature. 











Bar L receives reciprocating motion from rod 
M and crank N, the latter being attached to main 
shaft J. One end of rod M is attached to wheel 
O, the pin of which, P, traverses in slot Q. In 
the forward movement of rod M the broom bar, 
L, is depressed, and the brooms thus brought in 
contact with the ground ; on the backward move- 
ment of M the broom bar, L, is elevated, and the 
brooms lifted from the earth ; this motion is al- 
most exactly the same as that given to a broom 
by a person sweeping in the common manner- 
It must be obvious that such an arrangement in- 
sures clean and thorough work. 

The height of the back end of the machine is 
regulated by turning the hand nut R, which is 
attached to the shank of wheel, B; the pressure 
of the brooms upon the gronnd is thus adjusted 
with great convenience. 

If desirable, scrapers may be substituted in 
place of the brooms, and mud may be thus re- 
moved with great facility. The elasticity given 
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to each broom shank would also render the 
scrapers effective. For some of the Western 
cities this arrangement might often be valuable ; 
in New York it certainly would. 

This machine appears to combine unusual fa- 
cilities and capabilities. It is simple and strong 
in all its parts; light and easy of draft: conven- 
ient and economical in use; thorough and effec- 
tive under nearly all circumstances and condi- 
tions of the street ; it strikes us as being much 
superior to any other machines of the same class 
that we have seen; its merits, we believe, will 
sooner or later give it a very extensive introduc- 
tion. Good street sweeping machines are wanted 
in nearly every city in the country ; we shall be 
disappointed if the present improvement does 
not carry off the palm. 

Messrs. St. John and Brown, of Leonardville, 
N. Y., are the inventors and patentees; from 
them any further information can be obtained, or 
from Mr. C. S. Brown, 291 Washington St. N. Y. 
Their patent bears date “ Nov. 20, 1855.” 

We will add that if a canvas were placed over 
the machine and around the sides, very little 
dust would be raised, and Broadway, Washington 
St. or Chestnut St., might be swept in business 
hours without sprinkling, and with far less dust 
than is generally raised by hand brooms. 

The world is beginning to wake up on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness and health—to learn that if 
we would avoid yellow-fever, cholera, consump- 
tion, and kindred diseases, we must keep our 
streets clean, as wellas to observe personal clean- 
liness. 

> oe 
A DEFENCE OF POETRY. 


DR. CHANNING. 


Poetry seems to us the divinest of all arts ; 
for it is the breathing or expression of that prin- 
ciple or sentiment, which is deepest and sublim- 
est in human nature; we mean, of that thirst or 
aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stran- 
ger, for something purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than ordinary 
and real life affords. No doctrine is more com- 
mon among Christians than that of man’s immor- 
tality ; but it is not so generally understood, that 
the germs or principles of his whole future being 
are now wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments 
of the future plant in the seed. Asa necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed 
and moved by these mighty though infant ener- 
gies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is 
present and visible, struggling against the bounds 
of its earthly prison-house, and seeking relief 
and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. 
This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and goes farther toward ex- 
plaining the contradictions of human life than 
all others, carries us to the very foundation and 
sources of poetry. He who cannot interpret by 
his own consciousness what we now have said, 
wants the true key to works of genius. He has 
not penetrated those sacred recesses of the soul 
where poctry is born and nourished, and inhales 
immortal vigor, and wings herself for her heav- 
enward flight. 
for progress and for higher modes of being, 
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In an intellectual nature, framed | 
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there must be creative energies, powers of orig- 
inal and ever growing thought; and poetry is 
the form in which these energies are chiefly 
manifested. It is the glorious prerogative of 
this art that it “makes all things new” for the 
gratification of a divine instinct. It indeed finds 
its elements in what it actually sees and expe- 
riences, in the worlds of matter and mind ; but 
it combines and blends these into new forms, 
and according to new affinities, breaks down, if 
we may say so, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature ; imparts to material objects life and 
sentiment and emotion, and invests the mind 
with the powers and splendors of the outward 
creation; describes the surrounding universe in 
the colors which the passions throw over it, and 
depicts the soul in those modes of repose or agi- 
tation, of tenderness or sublime emotion which 
manifest its thirst fora more powerful and joy- 
ous existence. To a man of a literal and prosaic 
character, the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings ; but it observes higher laws than it 
transgresses, the laws of the immortal intellect ; 
it is trying and developing its best faculties ; 
and in the objects which it describes, or in the 
emotions which it awakens, anticipates those 
states of progressive power, splendor, beauty and 
happiness for which it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, far from 
injuring society, is one of the great instruments 
of its refinement and exaltation. It lifts the 
mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite from 
depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In 
its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the same 
tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to 
spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been 
made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad 
passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims 
its fires, and parts with much of its power: and 
even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness 
or misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her 
true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches 
of tenderness, images of innocent happiness, 
sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of scorn 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape 
in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is 
for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from 
what is good. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. It delights in the beau- 
ty and sublimity of the outward creation and of 
the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible en- 
ergy, the excesses of the passions; but they are 
passions which show a mighty nature, which are 
full of power, which command awe, and excite a 
deep though shuddering sympathy. Its great 
tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind be- 
yond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks 
of ordinary life ; to lift it to a purer element; 
and to breathe into it a more profound and gen- 
erous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness 
of nature, brings back the freshness of early 
feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature 
by vivid delineations of its tenderest and lofti- 
feelings, spreads our sympathies over al] 


_ classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
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versal being, and, through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 
future life. 


We are aware that it is objected to poetry 
that it gives wrong views and excites false ex- 
pectations of life, peoples the mind with shad- 
ows and illusions and builds up imagination on 
the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, 
against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the 
senses, which makes physical comfort and grat- 
ification the sole good, and wealth the chief in- 
terest in life, we do not deny ; nor do we deem 
it the least service which poetry renders to man- 
kind, that it redeems them from the thraldom of 
this earth-born prudence. But, passing over 
this topic, we would observe that the complaint 
against poetry as abounding in illusion and de- 
ception, is in the main groundless. In many 
poems there is more of truth than in many his- 
tories and philosophic theories. The fictions of 
genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest 
verities, and its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new light on the myste- 
ries of our being. In poetry, when the letter is 
falsehood, the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions 
of the poet, much more may it be expected in 
his delineations of life; for the presené life, 
which is the first stage of the immortal mind, 
abounds in the materials of poetry, and it is the 
high office of the bard to detect this divine ele- 
ment among the grosser. labors and pleasures of 
our earthly being. The present life is not whol- 
ly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. To the 
gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. The affec- 
tions which spread beyond ourselves and stretch 
far into futurity ; the workings of mighty pas- 
sions, which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy ; the innocent and irrepres- 
sible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, 
and dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of 
the heart when it first wakes to love, and dreams 
of a happiness too vast for earth; woman, with 
her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and full- 
ness of feeling, and depth of affection, and blush- 
es of purity, and the tones and looks which only 
a mother’s heart can inspire—these are all poet- 
ical. It is not true that the poet paints a life 
which does not exist. He only extracts and con- 
centrates, as it were, life’s etherial essence, ar- 
rests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings 
together its scattered beauties, and prolongs its 
more refined but evanescent joys. And in this 
he does well ; for it is good to feel that life is not 
wholly usurped by cares for subsistence, and 
physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments 
and delights worthy of a higher being. This 
power of poetry to refine our views of life and 
happiness is more and more needed as society 
advances. It is needed to withstand the en- 
croachments of heartless and artificial manners, 
which make civilization so tame and uninterest- 
ing. It is needed to counteract the tendency of 
physical science, which being now sought, not, 
as formerly, for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new de- 
velopment of imagination, taste and poetry, to 
preserve men from sinking into an earthly, mate- 








real epicurian life. 
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EARLY MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

“ EXPERIENCE,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “ demon- 
strated that of any number of children of equal 
intellectual power, those who receive no par- 
ticular care in childhood, and who do not learn 
to read and write until the constitution begins 
to be consolidated, but who enjoy the benefit of 
a good physical education, very soon surpass in 
their studies those who commence earlier, and 
read numerous books when very young. The 
mind ought never to be cultivated at the expense 
of the body; and physical educatidn ought to 
precede that of the intellect, and then proceed 
simultaneously with it, without cultivating one 
faculty to the neglect of others; for health is 
the base, and instruction the ornament of edu- 
cation. 


Let parents then check, rather than excite in 
their children this early disposition to mental 
activity, or rather let them counterbalance it by 
a due proportion of physical and gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; for it is not so much the intensity as the 
continuity of the mental action, which is injurious 
to the constitution. Let them not cause the age 
of cheerfulness to be spent in the midst of tears 
and in slavery ; let them not change the sunny 
days of childhood into a melancholy gloom, 
which can, at best, only be a source of misery 
and bitter recollection in maturer years. 

Physical exercises and the cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties should, with the reading of 
moral and instructive booke, form the principal 
occupations of children. Their expanding frame 
requires the invigorating stimulus of fresh air ; 
their awakening organs seek for external objects 


of sense ; their dawning intellect incessantly © 


calls for the action of their observant powers. 
This is the great law of Nature. , She has given 
to the child that restless activity, that buoyancy 
of animal spirits, that prying inquisitiveness, 
which makes him delight in constant motion and 
in the observation of new objects. If these in- 
tentions of Providence be not frustrated ; if he 
be allowed to give himself up to the sportive 
feelings of his age, he will acquire a healthy con- 
stitution, and a physical and perceptive develop- 
ment, which are the best preparations for mental 
labor. 


Of the men who have conferred benefit on so- 
ciety, and have been the admiration of the world, 
the greater number are those who, from various 
causes, have in early life been kept from school 
or from serious study. They have, by energetic 
and well-directed efforis, at a period when the 
brain was ready for the task, acquired knowledge 
and displayed abilities which have raised them 
into the highest eminence in the different walks 
in life, in literature, the arts and sciences, in the 
army, the senate, the church, and even on the 
throne. The history of the most distinguished 
among those who have received an early classi- 
cal education sufficiently proves that it is not to 
their scholastic instruction, but to self-education 
after the period of school, that they chiefly owed 
their superiority. 

* David, the sublime author of the Psalms, fol- 
lowed in his early occupations the dictates of 
nature ; he had, in youth, muscular power to tear 
asunder the mouth of a lion, to resist the grasp 








~~ 





of a bear, and to impart to a pebble velocity suf- 
ficient to slay a giant. Napoleon, when in the 
school of Brienne, was noted in the quarterly 
reports of that institution as enjoying good 
health ; no mention was ever made of his pos- 
sessing any mental superiority ; but, in physical 
exercises, he was always foremost. Sir Isaac 
Newton, according to his own statement, was 
inattentive, and ranked very low in the school, 
which he had not entered until after the age of 
twelve. The mother of Sheridan long regarded 
him as one of the dullest of her children. Adam 
Clarke was called “a grievous dunce’”’ by his 
first teacher ; and young Liebig a “ booby” by 
his employer. Shakespeare, Moliere, Gibbon, 
Niebuhr, Byron, Humphrey Davy, Porson, and 
many others were in like manner undistinguished 
for early application to study, and, for the most 
part, indulged in those wholesome bodily exer- 
cises and that freedom of mind, which contributed 
so much to their future excellence. 
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extra session, and the State must get along without ready 
means for the whole year. It so har that the appropri- 
ation of last year provides for the State interest till Septem- 
ber, and nothing materially will suffer except the benevolent 
institutions to which the State is accustomed to contribute. 


Tae Purcnase oF Mount VeRNon.—It is well 
known that for some time past, the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion, composed of ladies of different parts of the Union, 
have been making efforts to raise funds for the purchase of 
a portion of Washington's estate at Mount Vernon, to be 
presented by them to the State of Virginia. The proceeds 
of the Address recently delivered by Mr. Everett were to 
be devoted to this purpose, and the moral and financial im- 
pulse which had been given to the work by his eloquence, 
had greatly encouraged the ladies of the Association to hope 
for the speedy success of the undertaking. Assurance had 
been given by Mr. John A. Washington, the present owner 
of Mount Vernon, that he would sell a portion of the place 
to the State of Virginia, for the sum of $200,000; and it was 
considered certain that as soon as the sum was raised a deed 
of the property could be obtained. But, greatly to the sur- 
prise and regret of the parties interested, Mr. Washington, 
in a recent letter to a lady in South Carolina, states that 
Mount Vernon is not for sale. The purpose of the ladies’ 

jation seems likely, therefore, to be defeated. Mr. 
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vents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—During the past month, the affairs 
of Kansas have occupied a large share of the attention of 
Congress. A bill for the formation of a State Constitution for 
that Territory has been discussed at great length in the Sen- 
ate. One of the most important speeches on the subject was 
by Mr. Collamore, of Vermont, who engaged in a protracted 
examination of the course of the National Legislature in rela- 
tion to Slavery, and of the claims of Kansas to admission into 
the Union. Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, followed on the other 
side, contending that the admission of Kansas at the present 
juncture would be both illegal and dangerous. Gov. Sew- 
ard afterwards made an elaborate speech, reviewing the 
whole ground of controversy, and warmly maintaining the 
right of Kansas to a place in the Union. Several able 
speeches on each side of the same question have been made 
in the House. 











ADJOURNMENT OF THE LeGisLaTuRe.—The Le- 
gislature of New York came to an unexpected close on 
Thursday, the 10th ult., at the expiration of the one hundred 
days for which the Constitution provides payment. No at- 
tempt was made to prolong the session, as heretofore, under 
the expectation that the Governor would consent to convene 
an extra session. The appropriation bills, supply bills and 
other most important measures were left unpassed by the 
Assembly, in order to make the necessity of an extra session 
imperative. The Governor, however, has refused to call an 





Washington thus recedes from the proposition distinctly 
made by him in a letter to Gov, Johnson, of Virginia, dated 
in June last. He then stated that if the State of Virginia 
desired to purchase Mount Vernon, she could obtain 200 
acres of it, embracing the tomb of Washington, mansion, 
garden, &c., for the sum above mentioned, and specifies the 
manner in which the sum is to be paid. The patriotic plan 
of setting apart the place hallowed as the residence of the 
Father of his Country during his life, and the resting-place 
of his remains in death, as a consecrated spot, to be under 
the control of his native State, is one which will commend 
itself to all American citizens, and it is to be hoped that the 
praiseworthy efforts which have been made to carry it out 
will not prove fruitless, 

Sarrasonman Institute Lrsrary.—The Library 
of the Smithsonian Institute has been increased during 
the last year by the addition of ov". 5000 volumes. Of 
these, 769 volumes were sent to the Library in conformity 
with the Copy-right Law, which requires that one copy of 
every book, paper, map, design, &c., shall be sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and that another shall be sent to 
the Congressional Library, within three months after the 
publication of the same. Over 4000 of the additions to the 
library have been received as donations from the literary 
societies of this and the old countries, or else have been 
sent in exchange for the publications of the Smithsonian 
“Contributions to Knowledge.” Under this system of ex- 
change the Institution has received some of the rarest and 
most valuable scientific books to be found in the country. 
Through this system of exchange, any society or individual 
in this country can send to any society or individual in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, or in fact anywhere, any books, paper, 
scientific apparatus, geological, historical, or any kind of 
specimen that will tend to increase knowledge among men, 
free of charge. That is, the Institution will send these arti- 
cles to their destination at their own expense. And they 
also undertake to bring all such articles from other coun- 
tries to this and distribute them per direction in the same 
manner. During the last year over 20,000 pounds of such 
articles have been sent to Europe through the Smithsonian 
Institution, and distributed according to the directions. 
This heavy amount of freight consisted of over 80,000 dif- 
ferent packages. 

Disastrous Garte.—-On Saturday evening, 
April 12th, Philadelphia, was visited by a terrific hurricane. 
The main force of the tempest was experienced in the dis- 
trict of Kensington, where two churches, three factories, 
and about one hundred and fifty other buildings, were par- 
tially demolished, The large boiler house of the Franklin 
Iron Works, 160 feet long, was totally destroyed. The 
Trenton Railroad depot at Kensington was considerably 
injured. Innumerable awnings, signs and glass windows, 
were torn in frag ts, or hed. Along the wharves 
the damage done was not serious. Two sloops were blown 
from their moorings and driven high and dry upon the 
shore at Red Bank. So far as known, the disaster was unat- 
tended by loss of life, and but few casualties are reported. 
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The gale prostrated the Western telegraph wires, and sev- 
eral days elapsed before they could be put in working order. 
Destructive Fire tx Bostron.—The Gerrish 
Market, in Boston, was destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 
12th ult. It was a fine, large building,valued at $100,000, but 
insured for only $40,000. The upper stories were occupied 
as printing offices, shops, &c., but not much of anything was 
saved from them. A young girl was badly injured by a 
chimney falling upon her and fracturing her skull. The 
whole amount of the loss will not fall short of $200,000. 
INSTRUMENTS oF War.—Some Russian army 
officers have recently visited the United States Armory at 
Springfield, with «a view to acquaint themselves with the 
improved American modes of gun manufacture.—The Ames 
company at Chicopee are making another lot of gun ma- 
chinery, like that in use at the armory and that made for 
England last year. 


Fruiieusters.—The steamer Orizaba sailed 
from New York on Tuesday April 8, with from 400 to 600 
passengers, most of them supposed to be recruits for Walk- 
er's Nicaraguan army. Just as the steamer was about to 
cast off, the United States Marsha) and posse went on board 
and arrested three of the company, ©. C. Hicks, J. C. Hen- 
drick and John Kingsley. The steamer was then allowed 
to sail. 


CentraL America.—War was declared by the 
Government of Costa Rica against Nicaragua about the last 
of February, and a body of troops, numbering some 3,500 
men, was at once put in motion against Walker. Gen. 
Mora, who commanded the army, issued a decree calling 
upon all Costa Ricans and resident Central Americans to 
take up arms for the Government, and denounces the 
penalties of treason against such as give aid and comfort to 
Walker. 

Later advices give information of an engagement between 
four hundred of Walker's troops, under the command of 
Col. Schlessinger, and a portion of the Costa Rican army, in 
which the former suffered a signal defeat. In about eight 
days the army was to pass the frontiers and enter the State of 
Nicaragua. More ‘a twenty prisoners, consisting princi- 
pally of Irish and Germans, were in the hands of the Costa 
Ricans; they were to be tried by a court martial, and would 
probably be all shot. The whole number of troops to be 
levied was to amount to 9000 men, and, besides, a loan of 
$100,000 dollars among the natives was decreed. 

The war appeared to be very popular, and daily enlist - 
ments of volunteergrwas spoken of. Among the foreigners 
a tender of their services was made to the Government. 


PERSONAL. 


Josern McKeen, LL.D., who, until a recent 
period, occupied the position of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of New York, died on Saturday morning, April 12, 
at his residence in this city, after an illness of a fortnight's 
duration. Mr. McKeen was born in the State of Vermont, 
in August, 1791, and passed the early portion of bis life at 
the residence of his parents, assisting in taking care of the 
farm. During the winter seasons he attended the district 
school, and was finally engaged there as one of the teachers. 
In the year 1818 he came to this city, and was employed as 
a teacher in a private school in different places, in which 
capacity he was engaged until the spring of 1836, when he 
was appointed Principal of the Public School in Mott street. 
This situation he held for a period of nearly ten years, when 
he was appointed County Superintendent in the year 1849. 
During the interval of leaving the Public School and his 
appointment as Superintendent, he was engaged in editing 
an educational journal in this city. The office of Superin- 
tendent he held till the year 1854, when, on account of some 
changes in the Board of Education, Mr. Randall was ap- 
pointed in his stead, Mr. McKeen heing retained as Assist- 
ant-Superintendent. During his residence here, he was 
aetively engaged in the Sunday-School cause and was for 
many years a Visitor and one of the Executive Committee. 
He was also a member of the Prison Association ; also of the 
American Society for the Advancement of Education and 
of the State Teacher's Association. He held the office of 
President of the latter Society for one term. By his kind 
and affable manner he had endeared himself toa large circle 





of acquaintance, and particularly to the teachers of the Pub- 
lie Schools. ——-Mr. Joseph Curtis died at his residence in 
Lexington Avenue, on Saturday, after an illness of four 
days. Mr. Curtis was born in Newtown, Conn., in 1782. 
At the age of sixteen he came to this city. He has taken 
an active part in most of the benevolent enterprises which 
have been undertaken here from that time to this. For 
twenty years he belonged to the Fire Department, and he 
introduced the use of the torch and hose carriage. He was 
one of the founders of the House of Refuge. Long time a 
trustee of the Public School Society, he was present at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the first Public School building 
erected in the city, and heard the address delivered by De 
Witt Clinton on that occasion. Since the reorganization of the 
schools he has been a school officer, and until last year was 
a member of the Board of Education.——Gov. Clark, of 
New York, has pardoned Dr. R. M. Graham, of New Or- 
leans, who was convicted and imprisoned about a year ago 
for killing Col. Loring at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York 
City. The ill health of the prisoner, and strong appeals in 
his bebalf from high quarters, induced the executive cle- 
mency. Mad de Bodisco, the widow of the late Rus- 
sian Minister, has advertised her furniture to be sold at auc- 
tion, and intends jeaving for Europe. It is now sixteen years 
since (when a school-girl at Georgetown), she attracted the 
notice of the late Baron, and was given him in marriage by 
Henry Clay. Her two oldest children, sons, are now in 
Russia, receiving a thorough education, and serving the 
Emperor as “ Pages of the Household.”"——A few days ago 
the body of Miss Haskell, of Portland, Me. who was sud- 
denly killed in a perilous sled slide with a company of 
friends in Freeport, was recovered. She was about seven- 
teen years old; was a young, beautiful and interesting girl, 
and when recovered ffem the ice, looked as fair as when she 
met her death.—Mr. Nathan C. Corning, formerly a foreman 
of one of the departments of the U. 8. Armory, at Springfield 
has been appointed Superintendent of the English Royal 
Smithery at Enfield Lock, near London. The post is under- 
stood to be a lucrative one.——Capt. E. C. Boynton of Wind- 
sor, Vt., has been appointed Professor of Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy and Geology, in the University of Mississippi—— Wm 
Peach, of Chicopee, Mass., was reported to have died of 
fever at Panama a few weeks since, but he has turned up 
alive and well, to contradict the report. It appears that he 
did, to all appearance, die, and was put in a box, where he 
lay sixteen hours, but finally revived, to the great surprise 
of the lookers on, and now is able to read his own obituary. 
——Monsieur Sibbern, the Swedish Minister, has sold his 
furniture at auction, as he contemplates a visit to Europe, 
where a large fortune has recently been left to his lady. He 
is among the oldest members of the corps diplomatique, 
and was a particular friend of Mr. Webster. 





EUROPE. 


Tue Treaty.—The Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Paris on Sunday, March 30. The Empress Eugenie 
having expressed a wish to preserve the pen with which 
the peace was signed,the gallant diplomats made use of one 
plucked from the wing of a living eagle, and the relic is now 
in her p ion, or ted with gold and diamonds. In 
addition to signing the principal documents, each of the 
plenipotentiaries had to put his name to eighty six separate 
paragraphs. The treaty might have been signed on the 29th 
ult., but Louis Napoleon, who affects the Napoleonic fond- 
ness for anniversaries, desired that the ceremony should be 
deferred until the 30th of March, the day on which the 
Allies entered Paris in 1814. 

Brmra or A Frence Prince.—The Empress 
Eugenie was delivered of a son on Sunday, March 16th. 
On the 18th the Emperor received the congratulations of 
the Senate, the Legislative Body, the Council of State, the. 
Magistracy, the Institute, the Clergy of the different reli- 
gious persuasions, the Municipal Body, and deputations 
from the National Guard and the Army and Navy. The 
reception took place in the Salle du Trone, into which the 
great bodies of the State and all the deputations were ad- 
mitted in succession. All present were in grand costume. 
The Emperor, in the uniform of a general of division, and 
wearing the cordon of the Legion of Honor, stood in front 
of the Throne, and on his right was Prince Napoleon. 

Close to the throne were ranged the Princes of the family 
of the Emperor hsving rank at court, as well as the grand 








offieers of the Crown, the marshals, admirals, high function- 
aries and grand crosses of the Legion of Honor. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte was still detained by his late acci- 
dent, and he could not be present. At half-past twelve the 
Emperor received all the Plenipotentiaries of the Congress, 
as well as the persons attached to the Mission. Count Wa- 
lewski, President of the Congress, who was charged by his 
colleagues to speak on the oceasion, expressed himself as 
follows : 

“Sire: The Plenipotentiaries at the Congress have charged 
me to be on this solemn occasion their organ to your Ma- 
jesty. Iam happy and proud, Sire, to find myself called on 
to express to your Majesty, in the name of Europe, the sen- 
timents, the hopes, and the joy which are everywhere in- 
spired by the happy event with which Providence has 
deigned to bless you, and which by securing and consoli- 
dating the Napoleon dynasty, is for the whole world a fresh 
pledge of security and confidence.” 

The Emperor replied ; 

“T thank the Congress for the wishes and congratulations 
which it addresses to me through you. I am happy that 
Providence has sent me 8 son at a moment when an era of 
general reconciliation is announcing itself to Europe. I 
shall bring him up with the feeling that nations must not be 
egotistical, and that the repose of Europe depends on the 
prosperity of each nation.” 

The foreign corps diplomatique was also received, and 
was favored with 2 sight of the child, on whom the Papal 
Noncio took the opportunity of bestowing a benediction. 

Each deputation was ushered into the apartment 
where the child was reposing in the magnificent cradle pre- 
sented by the City of Paris. At the head of the bed stood 
Madame Bruat, gouvernante; the Princess d’Essling, and 
the under-gouvernantes ; and by the side were Count Bac- 
chische, Col. Fleury, Col. Edgar Ney, and Count d’Arjuson, 
chamberlain. After the several persons had passed in front 
of the cradle they went into another room and inscribed 
their names in the visitors’ book. 

An amnesty is declared to albpolitical offenders who will 
return and take the required allegiance. 








Hotes and Queries. 





Query.—‘I recently saw a man whose forehead 
had been mashed im at its centre when a boy, but who ap- 
to be bright enough. He thought this fact a proof 
that Phrenology was not true.” R. F. E. Strongville, 0. 
Answer.—lIn the above case the brain, doubtless, was not 
injured by the crushing of the skull, and if any pressure was 
made upon the brain, its effects were only temporary, as in 
early age, when the bony structure of the skull is but im- 
perfectly formed, the brain would find room by the expan- 
sion of the skull in general. Ordinarily, a fracture of the 
skull produces congestion and inflammation of the brain, 
mental aberration follows, and if this symptom did not 
occur at the time, it is proof positive that the brain was not 
injured. No sensible man of information pretends that the 
brain is unnecessary to mental action, whether he indorses 
the location of the organs ding to Ph logy or not, 
and every body knows that an injury or inflammation of the 
brain produces a disturbance or suspension of the action of 
the mind. 





E. A. F., Wilmington, Vt—“The National 
Magazine for January, in speaking of Mr. Bancroft, the histo- 
rian, has the yy | “ His (Mr. B's) head is an outright 
refutation of Gall and Spurzhelm—it is narrow, not high, 
projecting only where a woman's ought to—it is, in fine, 
cram at nearly every — where a pbrenologist would 
look for noble outlines. ow isit? [A] Isnot the organ of 
Veneration more fully developed than benevolence in the 
heads of the great mass of professed Christians—especially 
the Baptist and Methodist denominations ?"[B] 

A.—We have never examined Bancroft’s head min- 
utely, but have met him in public meetings and had 
a good view of his head, and observed his general 
physiological confirmation, enough to say that he has 
the temperament and build, as well as the phrenological 
developments of the writer, especially such a writer as 
he has proved himself to be. He is rather tall and sharp 
featured, and in such cases the phrenological organs always 
rise; and in our works, length of fibre is put down as sig- 
nifying just the qualities requisite for authorship. His great 
forte as an author is Eventuality,Comparison, and Language, 
neither of which require breadth of head, and all of which 
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are signified by that very height which the above review 
ascribes to him. We do not profess to be sufficiently “ posted 
up” in his writings to judge from them what his phrenology 
should be; but we very much doubt whether predominant 
Causality, which gives breadth of head, and which our 
reviewer says he does not possess, is conspicuous in his 
writings. We rather think that our close examination will 
prove that the reviewer knows less about either Bancroft or 
phrenology, or both, than he should have known, to have 
made the above statements. B.—Both Veneration and Be- 
nevolence are usually well developed in the denominations 
you mentioned; but our observations incline us to believe 
that Benevolence predominates. > 


Witt you give the readers of the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal a statement of the facts relative to the “head of 
Chief Justice Marshall ?"—the alleged diminutiveness of 
which, I have often heard adduced asa strong argument 
against Phrenology. T. N. 


Of the size of Chief Justice Marshall's head, I have no 
certain information. It has been said to be rather moderate, 
but I very much doubt the truth of the assertion, as his bust 
represents it to have been of full size. What I do know, 
however, is this: Several years ago, I made an examination 
of the head of one of his sisters, and found it to be unusually 
large, in fact, one of the largest female heads, which fell un- 
der my observation; it measured nearly, or quite, 22 1-2 
inches, besides being full in all its regions, and having a 
massiveness, especially of the intellectual lobe, which struck 
me very forcibly. Possibly the Chief Justice may have 
worn rather a small hat, and the inference that he had a small 
head may have been based thereon. Byron wore a small 
hat, but his brain was one of the heaviest of its size ever 
weighed—his hat obviously sitting on the top of his head in- 
stead of reaching to the point of its greatest circumference. 
And this might have been the case with Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. 

But be this as it may, one thing is obvious, that the Chief 
Justice had one of the very best physical organisms in the 
world—a most powerful vital temperament, which would, of 
course, enable his brain to put forth all the power of which 
it was capable, much more than a larger brain with less 
vitality. Thomas H, Benton's head Is by no means large 
but that immense chest of his throws such vigor and vital 
power upon his brain as to make it produce more mentality 
than many a larger brain, without the vitality, would be 
able to accomplish. Marshall's temperament, judging from 
his bust and pictures, was one of the most felicitous for clear, 
sprightly, correct, and vigorous thought; which, together 
with his large Causality, Comparison, and Conscientiousnesss 
accounts, on phrenological principles, for those remarkable 
powers of logic and ratiocination, and clear sense of justice 
for which this eminent jurist became so generally noted, 
The bust of Marshall shows his head to have been large and 
long in front of the ears, but not very broad or extended 
backward, so that the intellectual region could be large while 
the head as a whole was not more than medi Objectors to 


PHusiness. 


UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Purevnotocy is the most useful of all modern 
discoveries; for while others enhance creature comforts 
mainly, this Science teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds 
human nature in all its aspects. 

Its fundamental doctrine is, that each mental faculty is 
exercised by means of a portion of the brain called its organ, 
the size and quality of which are proportionate to its powers. 

Its proof is Universal Nature. All animals, as compared 
with all others, and all human beings, as contrasted with all 
others, and with all animals, furnish living demonstration 
that it is interwoven through all nature. Professor Silli- 
man, who heads the scientific corps of this country, and who 
would commend no more than truth obliged him to, bears 
the following testimony : 

“Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
philosophy performs for the external world; it claims to 
disclose the real state of things, and to present Nature un- 
veiled and in her true features.” 

A good Phrenologist will prove it to your own conscious- 
ness, by delineating your character, talents and peculiarities 
far more accurately than your own mother can do. 

It embodies the only trae Scrence or Mrvp and philoso- 
phy of hnman nature ever divulged. It analyses all the 
human elements and functions, thereby showing of what 
materials we are composed, and how to develop them. On 
this point hear Bishop Whateley, the greatest logician of his 
time, who says: — 

“ Even ifall connexion between the brain and mind were 
a perfect chimera, the treatises of Phrenologists would be 
of great value from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient than 
Locke, Stewart and otber writers of their schools. 

Among the th ds of prominent men in all ranks and 
stations of life, who are not only believers in the fundamen- 
tal principles of Phrenology, but who have approved, preach- 
ed and practiced it in their daily avocations, we may name 
the following ;— 

Dr. John W. Francis, 
Dr ©. A. Lee, 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 

Dr. McClintock, 

Dr. John Bell, 
Prof. C. Caldwell, 
Prof. 8. G. Morton, 
Prof. 8. G. Howe, 








Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
Hon. Horace Greeley, 
Hon. Horace Mann, 
Wm. ©. Bryant, 
Amos Dean, 
Rey. Orville Dewey, 
Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rey. H. W. Beecher, 
Prof. George Bush, Hon. 8. S. Randall, 
Judge E. F, Hurlbut, Hon. T. J. Rusk. 
Pureno.oey shows how the bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals—a most eventful range of truth. Horace 
Mann remarks; “I look upon Phrenology as the guide to 





Phrenology uniformly neglect or avoid the consideration o¢ 
thisfact. The Indian, for example, has not a large brain, but 
itis very large above and about the ears,and he is distinguish- 
ed for selfishness and cruelty, which arise from the organs in 
the middle lobe of the brain, just where his head is large. 
Negroes have the back-head large and long in the region of 
the social organs, and no race is more noted for love and 
sociability than this. We trust our friends and skeptics will 
bear this explanation in mind for the future. It will serve 
to guard the one class against anxiety, and prevent the other 
from wasting their powder in firing against a series of truths 
established by the creator. 


“Wnat faculties combined with ‘Causality 
Full’ are most favorable to the strengthening of that faculty.” 
Causality is the feoulty that seeks to know causes—to in- 
vent and adapt means to ends. Hence every faculty which 
aoates wae spirit of inquiry—which finds facts that it cannot 
d, every tion of joy or sorrow whose cause or 
Temedy it is desirable to learn, tends to awaken the faculty 
of Causality. Every pinching want which demands the in- 
vention of some means to supply it; every inconvenience 
or privation for which it is desirable to contrive some mode 
of averting, awakens Causality, and, of course, promotes its 
growth, 








philosophy, and the hand-maid of Christianity. Whoever 
diseminates true Phrenology is a pnblic benefactor.” 

It likewise developes nature's original type of complete 
humanity, the Creator's beau ideal of perfect men and 
women, namely, those in whom all the human functions are 
vigorous, well proportioned, and rightly exercised. 

And this perfect type shows individuals and communi- 
ties wherein they depart from it, and thereby discloses both 
the real origin of human sins and sufferings, as well as the 
means of obviating them by retuyning to this type. 

PurEno.oey teaches the true system of Education. To 
educate any thing, we must first know its nature. By ana- 
lyzing all the mental faculties, the science of Phrenology 


shows how to develop and how to discipline each sepa- 
rately, and all collectively, into as perfect beings as our 
hereditary fault will allow. 
improvements, and most of its leaders in this department 
are Phrenologists. 


Indeed, moderate educational 


Pureno.ocy teaches parents for what occupation in life 


their children are adapted, and in which they can and can- 
not be successful and happy—a point of the utmost practical 
importance that they may be educated accordingly. How 
many most promising young men drag out a disappointed 
life for want of this knowTedge. The Hon. ThomesJ. Rusk, 
United States Senator, observes ;— 


“ When a man properly understands himself, mentally and 


physically, his road to happiness is smooth, and coctety has 
a strong guarantee for his good cond 
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It also teaches parents the exact characteristics of children ; 
and thereby how to manage them properly ; to what motive 
or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid: what desires to 
restrain and what to call into action, d&c. 

Most of all, ParENoLoGry teaches us OUR OWN SELVES; our 
faults and how to obviate them; our excellencies, and how 
to make the most of them ; our proclivities to virtue and 
vice, and how to nurture the former and avoid provocation 
to the latter. 

Properly applied by a judicious Examination, it becomes 
& PracticaL Gurpe to Self Culture, telling us specifically 
what faculties to cultivate and what to restrain, and how to 
model ourselves into as superior beings as natural capabili- 
ties will allow. 

Nor can money be expended to greater practical advan- 
tage than in obtaining this scé-ntific and therefore reliadl 
knowledge of ourselves and our fellow men. 

Having consecrated our lives to the study and practice of 
this, we profess to be able to pronounce opinions so accu- 
rate and reliable that you may adopt them as “life guides” 
in the improvement, development and perfection of your- 
selves and children. 

This service we are always prepared to render at our 
offices. Rooms are provided for the reception of individu- 
als and parties, where professional examinations may at all 
times be made, aud Charts, with full written Descriptions of 
Character furnished. 

Our PHrENoLogicat Canryets contain busts, casts and 
skulls of the most distinguished men that ever lived, and 
are always open and FRres to visitors, 


FOWLER and WELLS, 
In New York. No. 308 Broadway, 
In Philadelphia, No. 231 Arch st, 
In Boston, No. 142 Washington st, 








SKELETONS FoR SaLe.—We have several beau- 
tifal Skeletons and Separated Heads for sale. Skeletons, 
from $25 to $35, Separated Heads $10. Address Fowizr & 
We 13s, 308 Broadway. 


A Paper For THE CampaiGn.—The most impor- 
tant of all our presidential elections is just at hagd. There 
will probably be three or more candidates in thé field, each 
supported by partisan papers, many of which will, as usual, 
almost deify its favorite, and of course, demonize his rivals. 
Thus, it will be hardly possible for the public to obtain 
from such sources, the unbiassed merits of the contest, or 
the true character and just claims of the contestants. 

There will be, doubtless, no lack of “ Campaign Papers,” 
but what will they be, but mere instruments for magnifying 
the claims of one man, and purposely diminishing those of 
others. For mere partisans, who seek for distortion and 
an unlife-like picture, this may be satisfactory. 

The true mission of Lire ILLvsrratep, is to shed a light 
upon every subject which interests att. Narrow political 
bigotry does not interest all. But goodness, justice, truth, 
and righteousness in religion; and comprehensive patriot- 
ism in politics, do elicit the interest and command the 
earnest regard of all, at least of all who think. 

During the “campaign” we propose to pay some atten- 
tion to political “life,” so far, at least, as to watch and re- 
cord all the important facts respecting the contest. While 
others, as partisans, are enveloped with the dust, and deaf- 
ened by the din of the hand-to-hand strife; we propose calmly 
to view, from the serene elevation of complete freedom from 
party shackles, and party spectacles, the true state of things; 
and, like a faithful historian, keep our readers advised in 
respect to all that can interest them as citizens and patriots, 

What say our readers? Would they like this feature in 
“ Life,” for the next few months, and, if so, will they make 

an effort to extend it to their by sending us a 
hundred thousand new subscribers ? 

We will furnish the paper from the first of May to next 
November, in clubs, at the following rates: 


tech hy 





Twenty copies for - - - - - $10 00 
Fifteen do “ i i 
Ten ee Re Teer tee “hc oe 6 00 
Five = * Om Mud - 400 
Single do “ - ails - - 1 00 


Reader, can you not interest yourself enough to send us a 
club. Please address, 
Fow er anp We ts, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 





142 Washington street, Boston, or 231 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Porapripata.—-The Phrenological Cabinet 
and Bookstore, at 281 Arch street, opened by us in 1853, is 
still a centra! point of attraction to the friends of Phrenolo- 
gy and Self-Cultare, in Philadelphia and vicinity. All our 
publications are there sold at wholesale and retail, and sub- 
scriptions to the Phrenological Journal, Water Cure Jour- 
nal and Life Illustrated, received on the same terms as at the 
New York Office. Classes in practieal Phrenology are also 
taught, and professional examinations made with charts, and 
full written descriptions of character, taken down from the 
lips of the examiner by a Phonographic reporter. 

Persons residing in the vicinity wishing any of our works, 
or desiring to secure professional examinations, with advice 
as to health, self.culture and the selection of a proper pur- 
suit, we commend to the Philadelphiaestablishment Those 
who are in charge of it, were selected by us with a view to 
their integrity, experience, and competency. 


‘i iterary Hotices. 


Live or SAMUEL Jouxsox, L.LD. ~ Comprehend- 
ing an Account of his Studies and Numerous Works, in 
Chronological Order, with his Correspondence and Con- 
versations. By James Boswell, Esq. With copious 
Notes and Biographical Illustrations, by Malone. One 
vol. octavo. Pp. 580. Price $1 50. Baltimore: J. W. 
Bond & Co. New York: Fowrer & Wetis. 

Who has not read “ Boswell's Life of Johnson?” Many 
young men and women, we presume, have not. But most, 
if not all, men of letters have. The first edition dates back 
to April 20, 1791, while the last and best edition is dated 
18°6! and is the one under notice. All sorts of opinions 
have been expressed with regard to the merits of the book, 
but we believe it is concluded that it is a “ masterpiece” of 
biography. No one of the present day and generation 
would approve the manners and customs of the people of 
that day, as recorded—so minutely—by the author. Still— 
asa matter of history—this work must take precedence 
over that of all others which preceded it. 





CuARLENQNT ; OR, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. Pp. 
447. Price $1 25 New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

Mr. Simms is considered one of the most gifted of our 
American writers. In his romance, as in most of his vig- 
orous works, he has maintained a historical connection 
which renders it the more interesting. . 
E.ements or Psycno.ocyr. Included in a Critical 

Examination of “ Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 

standing,” and in additional pieces. By Victor Cousin. 

Translated from the French, with an introduction and 

notes. By Caleb 8. Henry, D.D. Fourth improved 

edition, revised according to the author's last corrections. 
12mo. Pp. 563, Price $1 25. New York: Ivison and 

Phinney. 

This is by far the best work of the kind. The introduc- 
tion by Dr. Henry, is excellent. One can scarcely overrate 
its merits. The preface says: Although it has not the 
form of a regular systematic treatise, and by its title does 
not pretend to have, yet it comprises the elements, and all 
the elements. of a’complete system of psychology, and of 
philosophy as contained in psychology. It embraces the fun- 
damental principles and most important question in ontolo- 
gy, in logic, in morals, and in wsthetics. 

Tue History or Enoianp, from the Accession 
of James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Two vols. 
12mo, Pp. 576. Neatly bound in cloth. Price 40 cents 
per vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The Boston edition is the cheapest, considering the style 
in which it is got up, of any inthe market. We have re- 
viewed this work at length, and our readers are “posted” 
in regard to our opinion of its merits. Of course everybody 
must read Macaulay, and “ no library can be complete with- 
out this work.” Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. permit no 
rivals to supply the American Athens with better or cheaper 
books than themselves. 

Wry Westeen Scenes. A Narrative of Adven- 

tures in the Western Wilderness, wherein the exploits of 

Danie! Boon, the great American pioneer, are particularly 
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described. Also, Accounts of Bear, Deer, and Buffalo 

Hunts—Desperate Conflicts with Savages — Wolf Hunts— 

Fishing and Fowling Adventures—Encounters with Ser- 

pents, ete. New stereotype edition, altered, revised, and 

corrected. By J. B. Jones. Illustrated with .6 engrav- 
ings from original designs. 12mo. Pp. 268. Price $1. 

Published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A new edition of this very popular work has just been 
published by this enterprising house. 

Tae PanoraMa anD OtaeEr Poems. By John G. 
Whittier. 12mo. Pp. 140. Price 75 cents. Published 
by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

We need hardly say that this book contains some fine 
poems—for all who have ever read any of Mr. Whittier's 
poetry will join usin pronouncing it good. “Maud Maller,” 
“The Barefoot Boy.” and “ Burns” are exquisite. We would 
advise al’ to read it. 

CurisTINE ; oR, Woman’s Trias AND TRIUMPHS. 
By Laura J. Curtis. 12 mo, Pp. 384. Price $1 25. 
Published by Dewitt & Davenport, New York. 

The book was evidently written by a believer in “ Wo- 
man’s Rights,” and by such will be fully jated. It 
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had much experience in editorial life, the author brings a 
large experience to his work, and imparts much valuable 
Information, together with descriptions of a social and do- 
me tic nature among the Indians, which are always highly 
entertaining. 

Tue War in Kansas.-A Rough Trip to the 
Border, among New Homes and a Strange People. By 
G. Douglas Brewerton, author of “ A Ride with Kit Car- 
son,” ete. Pp. 400. Price $1 25. Published by Derby & 
Jackson, New York. 

As every incident relating to Kanzas is of interest just 
now, we have no doubt this work will have a wide circula- 
tion. An extract from the preface indicates the ch ter of 
the work, and gives the author's views upon the point in 
dispute. 

“As a finale to our preface, we assure the reader that we 
are upon neither side of this unhappy quarrel between 
those who, united as they are by one common bond of na- 
tional brutherhood, ought to be the best of friends. On the 
contrary, we have gazed upon the Kansas difficulties as the 
old lady did when she put on her spectacles to see her hus- 
band fight the bear—on which occasion (to quote from the 








is well written, and calculated to interest the reader. 
MacLavren’s Patent SysTeM oF Wass, be- 
ing a Series of Manual Gy 
over perfect forms, it obliges the learner to unite from 
the first, beauty of form with rapidity of execution, 
by the aid of which any person can acquire a splendid 
and rapid handwriting, without the possibility of 
Jailure, The plete course ists of Eight M th 
Books. Regularly Progressive, containing more Practice 
than can be obtained in Five Hundred Common Copy 
Books, accompanied by a Pamphlet containing full Ex- 
planations and Directions. Price $2 for the set. For 
sale by Fowier & Wex1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 
We will briefly notice afew of the advantages that this 
system possesse® over any other that hasever been offered 
to the public. And those advantages should induce each of 
our readers to send for a set immediately. First, the ex- 
pense of acquiring a good hand is reduced much below that 
required by the old system of imitation, since each model 
can be traced over at least a thousand times. Thus a single 
set of these books contains more practice than can be ob- 
tained in 500 ordinary copy-books. Secondly, the time re- 
quired to be occupied in practice is much reduced, since a 
continuous movement becomes habitual much sooner in 
this way, than if the hand is removed at the termination 
of each model, and anew movement commenced. Lastly, 
by this means each model tai ficient gy ic 
training for the muscles of the hand and arm to impart to 
the pupil a greater general ability with the pen than can be 
obtained in any other manner, while at the same, time he is 
acquiring a habit of writing well. 
A set will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2. 
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Letrers or Lapy Mary Wortitey Montacve. 
Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 12mo. Pp. 408. Price 
$1 25. Published by Mason Brothers, New York. 

This work will be found interesting as well as valuable. 
Lady Mary Wortley was a woman of superior intellect and 
wit, as all her letters testify. 

Covurtsmir anD Marriace; or THe Joys anp 
Sorrows or American Lire. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 12mo. Pp. 522. Price $1 25. Published by T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

It is embellished with a portrait and autograph of the au- 
thor. It abounds with beautiful descriptions, and shows a 
superior knowledge of human nature. The author's name 
is enough to insure success for the book. 

Camp Fires or THE Rep Men; or, A Hoenprep 
Years Aco. By J. R. Orton. 12mo. Pp. 40). Price 
$1 25. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

What subject can interest the present and future genera- 
tions of Americans more than that of the original natives— 
the red men of our continent? The present volume con- 
tains many interesting historical incidents—written more 
in the form of “ stories” than in the usual dry records. 

Belonging to one of the learned professions, and having 





ble woman's narrative of the combat just alluded to), 
he allowed sometimes she'd ‘rather see thar old man 
whip, and then agin she felt fur the bar, but bimeby, when 
they were a goin’ it strong, she did'nt bother much about 
it, till towards the last, an’ then it seemed as ef she 
did'nt kear a dern which whipped, so long as she seed the 
fight.” 
Granam’s Poonetic QuarTeRLy. A. J. Graham, 

Publisher N. Y. 


The first number of this publication ison our table and is 
printed on good paper, with clear type, and seems to have 
been very carefully prepared. The writing and printing 
reform is destined to do vastly more for the elevation of 
our race than many more ostentatious inventions. Phono- 
graphic writing is now reduced to an almost perfect science, 
and we trust that a spirit of concession may bless the pho- 
neticians with something like agreement respecting an alpha- 
bet. Isaac Pitman has one alphabet, Graham, we think, 
uses the same, Longley and Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati, 
have another, and have recently brought out a large Pho- 
netic Dictionary, and a valuable Medical Lexicon; and Dr. 
Comstock, of Philadelphia, is publishing still another alpha- 
bet. Each of these persons adheres tenaciously to his favor- 
ite alphabet, and, we suppose, hopes to see it supercede all 
the others. 

The printing reform, or a phonetic method of represent- 
ing the language will never become general until some one 
alphabet shall be established ; and we regret to see such un- 
bending adhesion on the part of phoneticians to their fa- 
vorite slphabets, to the detriment of the reform itself. 

To those who know nothing of phonetics, we will say 
that this reform consists in having a letter for every sound 
in the language, so that if a person has learned the alphabet, 
he can pronounce any word correctly, without hearing it 
spoken, or he can spell any word correctly which he hears 
spoken, including proper names ; so that to learn the alpha- 
bet is to learn to read and spell, which single fact would 
save to the rising generation a vast amount of time in 
which to learn scierite. 


—_——— 2» -—__—— 


Girts.—The best thing to give your enemy is 
forgiveness; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; to your child, a good example; to your father, def- 
erence; to your mother conduct that will make her proud 
of you; to yourself, respect; to all men, charity; to God 
obedience. 


A Worp To Younc Men—If you wish for a clear 
mind, strong muscles, and quiet nerves, for a long life, and 
power prolonged to old age, avoid all drinks but water, and 
mild infusions of that fluid; shun tobacco and opium, and 
every thing else that disturbs the normal state of the sys- 
tem; rely upon nutritous food and mild dilutent drinks, of 
which water is the basis, and you will need nothing beyond 
these things, except rest, and the due moral regulation of 
all your powers, to give you long, happy, and useful lives, 
and a serene evening at its close.—Prof. Silliman, 
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Hliscellany. 


OveRWworKEING THE Eres.—Dr. Henry Clark has 
in press a new work entitled “Sight and Hearing; How 
preserved—How Lost.” It is designed to furnish just such 
information as all require. From advance sheets we take 
a chapter full of good sense and valuable information : 

“ All day the vacant eye, without fatigue, 
Strays o’er the heaven and earth; but long intent 
On microscopic arts, its vigor fails.” 

All causes combined, which operate to the injury of the 
eyesight, are less injurious than the one placed at the head 
of the chapter. The taxing of the eye to perform most se- 
vere duty for a considerable period of time, is the universal 
cause of the early decay of its functions. There are many 
who, on account of a feeble constitution, hereditary tenden- 
cies, or a highly susceptible nervous system, cannot at cer- 
tain periods of life oblige this organ to perform extraordina- 
ry duty without producing functional disturbance and ulti- 
mate feebleness; and if persisted in, irreparable injury. 

This | table result is graphically described by an emi- 
nent sufferer, whose genius triumphed over the infirmity— 
which would have crushed an ordinary intellect—and ena- 
ble him to produce the poem which is preeminent, and will 
be admired, while our language is read or spoken: 








“ Those eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish, or of spot, 
Bereft of sight, their seeming have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth light appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman.” 


Galileo shared with the great poet in the calamity of 
blindness from the same cause. His friend, Father Castelli, 
thus deplores the calamity: “The noblest eye which ever 
nature made is darkened—an eye so privileged, and gifted 
with such rare powers, that it may truly be said to have 
seen more than the eyes of all that are gone, and to have 
opened the eyes of all that are to come.” Although the dis- 
ease which rendered Milton blind—technically called “am- 
aurosis,” was probably the result of overwork and a dyspep- 
tic condition, still the worst forms of this disease are 
dependent upon morbid conditions of the brain, and occur 
frequently among those who have no occasion closely to 
apply their eyes. It is, however, a result which may occur 
from inattention to early symptoms, and persist in the 
use ofthe organ when diseased. It usually happens to 
those who work by artificial light. Those most exposed to 
it are literary people, scriveners, book-keepers, engravers, 
jewellers, chain-m akers, type-cetters, watch repairers, stich- 
ers, lapidaries, saddlers, b ers, draftsmen, and ar- 
tists. This disease appears frequently among those who are 
forced to sew and stitch by artificial light, in order to sus- 
tain themselves and their families. If their eyes suffer, they 
cannot afford to stop, and not aware of the serious conse- 
quences of their course, they persist until useful vision is 
nearly lost. There is great difficulty in the treatment of 
these cases, because the principal remedy, rest, they are un- 
able to afford. Without rest, no treatment, however skill- 
ful, can avail. A considerable change of habits, a sea voy- 
age, if it can be afforded, and an entire suspension from or- 
dinary engagements, are very desirable. At least, all those 
pursuits which closely employ the eyesight, should for the 
time be abandoned, and entire recovery is an event ulti- 
mately to be expected. The rule in all these cases, with 
regard to the use of the eyes, is to stop short of fatigue. If 
after reading or working an hour, there is a feeling of dis- 
comfort about the eyes, labor should be intermitted: appli- 
cation of cold water, and a walk in the open air, will enable 
the eyes to recover themselves again. If, however, this 
does not occur, the eyes should cease, to be actively em- 
ployed, and means should be taken to invigorate the general 
health. All labor by artificial light should be avoided, as 
well as visiting highly illuminated and badly ventilated 
apartments. Ladies, whose eyes are weak, should put away 
gaudy worsted work, avoid work on dark materials, and fre- 
quently change the objects of sight.—-New York Chronicle, 








CHILDREN MUST DO IT THEMSELVES.—If I were to 
reduce to a single maxim the concentrated wisdom of the 
went, on the subject of practical education, I should but 

& proposition, which I think will command your 
assent, but which, I fear, is not incorporated as it should be 
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into the practice of schools and families. That principle is, 
that in educating the young you serve them most effectual- 
ly, not by what you do for them, but by what you teach 
them to do themselves. This is the secret of all educational 
development. We talk of self-education as if it were an 
anomaly. In one sense of the word, all education is obtain. 
ed simply by the exertion of our own minds, And is this 
self-education? What does education mean? Not induca- 
tion. 

The popular opinion seems to be, that education is put- 
ting something into the mind of a child, by exercising mere- 
ly its power of receptivity—its memory. I say nay, nay, 
way. The great principle on which a child should be edu- 
cated, is not that of reception, but rather that of action, and 
it will ever remain uneducated, in the highest sense, so 
long as its higher mental powers remain inert. One man 
may lead a horse to water, but twenty connot make him 
drink—and yet, if he does not drink, he dies. Soa boy or 
girl may be supplied with all the materials of education, and 
yet remain uneducated to the end of time. Moses struck 
the rock, and the waters gushed forth. When it is propos- 
ed to apply a force to inorganic matter, the force, not being 
within itself, must be applied externally, or it must change 
its internal constitution like chemical action. But when 
we pass to the living soul, we find the organizing force with- 
in, and our skill must be directed to the development of this» 
of a true moral and spiritual life—A. Potter, D. D. 

Tax Late Dr. Saew.—In another column will 
be found an advertisement of the Association for erecting a 
monument to this eminent Hydropathist and reformer. 
To the present generation there is searcely need of a ceno- 
taph to commemorate his name and deeds, for thousands 
who have been his patients are themselves living monu- 
ments of his skill and faithfulness. We trust this enter- 
prise will meet with a cordial response, for the name of Dr. 
Shew deserves well of his fellow men. 





Wno 1s a GENTLEMAN.—A gentleman is not 
merely a person acquainted with certain forms and etiquettes 
of life, easy and self-possessed in society, sble to speak and 
act, and move in the world without awkwardness, and free 
from habits which are vulgar and in bad taste. A gentle- 
man is something much beyond this; that which lies at the 
root of all his ease, and refinement and tact, and power of 
pleasing, is the same spirit which lies at the root of every 
Christian virtue, It isthe thoughtful desire of doing in 
every instance to others as he would that others should do 
untohim He is constantly thinking not indeed how he 
may give pleasure to others for the mere sense of pleasing, 
but how he can show respect for others—how he may 
avoid hurting their feelings. When he is in society he scru- 
pulously ascertains the position and relation of every one 
with whom he is brought into contact, that he may give to 
each his due honor his proper position. He studies how 
he may avoid touching in conversation upon any subject 
which may needlessly hurt their feelings, how he may 
abstain from any allusion which may call up a disagreeable 
or offensive association. A gentleman never alludes to, 
never even appears conscious of auy personal defect, bodily 
deformity, inferiority of talent, of rank, of reputation, in the 
persons in whose society he is placed. He never assumes 
any superiority to himself—never ridicules, never sneers, 
never boasts, never makes a display of his own power, or 
rank, or advantages—such as is implied in ridicule, or sar- 
casm, or abuse—as he never indulges in habits, or tricks, 
or inclinations which may be offensive to others.—Life Il- 
lustrated, 

AcquisitivenEss.—Dr. Brown, in his lecture 
on Phrenology observes: “The organ of acquisitiveness is 
large in persons who love money. A little boy, the son of a 
friend of mine, had this organ much developed. I cautioned 
his father on the subject, advising him to be on the watch 
respecting his child's love of money. My friend replied that 
his son had never in the slightest degree evinced this pro- 
pensity, and that he was of a most amiable disposition. 
Notwithstanding this assertion, I spoke to the boy himself, 
and told him that he had not only a love of money, but a 
strong desire to hoard it up; and I pointed out to him the 
injurious effects that would result to his character if he 
continued to indulge such pernicious inclinations. My 
young auditor listened to me in silence, but his varying 
complexion showed that my words were not without effect ; 





— 


and I learned that on the following morning he entered the 
breakfast-room in tears, bringing with him bis little money 
box. Placing his treasure on the table he exclaimed ‘ Papa, 
all that the gentleman said about me yesterday is quite true. 
I have for the last two years hoarded up all the money that 
has been given me; but I will never touch a farthing of it 
myself; take it and give it away to some poor person who 
is in want ’"—Zechange Paper. 

The above is only one of many similar facts in the com- 
munity, but instead of the child being cautioned against the 
abuse, as in this case, many parents would have thought it 
smart in the child, and would have encouraged the hoarding 
tendency, and thereby, perhaps made of the child by training 
and habit a miser or a thief. 


A Just Resuxe.—The following shows the 
difference between a noble mind,and that meanness of spirit 
which values a man merely for what he may possess of 
worldly goods or reputation: 

Epaunp Keay, while playing at Exeter, in England, and 
at the heighth of his popularity, was invited to dine 
with some gentlemen at one of the principal hotels. He 
drove there in his carriage. ‘The dinner was announced, 
the table was ptuously ted, and the landlord, all 
bows and submission, paned that the gentlemen and their 
distinguished visitor found every thing to their satis- 
faction. 

Kean stared at him fur some moments, and then said: 

“ Your name is ——” 

“It is, Mr. Kean. I have had the honor of meeting you 
before ” 

“You kept some years ago a small tavern in the outskirts 
of this town.” 

“I did, Mr. Kean. Fortune has been kind to both of us 
since then. I recollect you, sir, when you belonged to our 
theatre here!" 

“And I, sir, said Kean,” jumping up, “ recollect you! 
Many years ago I came into your paltry tavern, aftera long 
journey, with my suffering wife, and a sick child, all of us 
wet tothe skin. I asked you for a morsel of refreshment. 
You answered me as if I were a dog, and refused to trust 
it out of your hands until you had received the trifle which 
was its value. 

“T left my family by your inhospitable fireside while I 
sought for lodgings. On my return you ordered me, like a 
brute, ‘to take my wif? and brat from your house,’ and 
abused me for not spending in drink the money 1 had not 
for food. Fortune, as you say, has done something for us 
both since then; but you are still the same, I see—the 
same cringing, grasping, grinding, greedy money-hunter. I, 
sir, am still the same. I am now in my zenith—I was then 
at my nadir: but I am the same man-the same Kean 
whom you ordered from your doors; and I have now the 
same hatred to oppression that I had then: and were it 
my last meal, I'd not eat or drink in a house belonging to 
so heartless a scoundrel !” 

Gentlemen,” said he, turning to his friends, “I beg par- 
don for this outbreak; but were I to dine under the roof 
of this time-serving, gold-loving brute, the first mouthful, I 
am sure, would choke me.” 

Kean kept his word, and the party adjourned to another 
hotel.— Knickerbocker. 








Sxuty or Count Ossori.—It will be remem- 
bered that Margaret Fuller Oossoli, with her child, and the 
Count, ber husband, were lost by the wreck of the ship 
Elizabeth, on Fire Island, outside of Long Island, in July, 
1850. We are informed by Mr. Leslie, that Mr. Amos 
Rowland, of Patchogue, Long sland, N. Y., has obtained 
the skull of the Count. I? this is so, and the identity can 
be established, it will prove a most valuable acquisition to 
the study of Phrenology. Should we obtain further partic- 
ulars our readers shall be advised of the same. 


CHOLERA IN THE Hartr.—An anecdote is told 
of an English barber who observed to his customer that 
there was “cholera in the hair.” “Then I hope you are 
somewhat particular about the brushes you use.” “Oh!” 
said the barber, “I don’t mean the ‘air of the ‘ead, but the 
hair of the Aatmosphere.” 


A CHEERFUL TEMPER, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured, It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion; convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 








render deformity iteelf agreeable.— Addison. 
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Adurrtisements. 


A Lrurrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
Fora full page, one month, $75 00 
Vor one column, one month, 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° 13 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 06 








Just Pusuisnep, Mapame Os- 
sou's NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD ; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 
ea and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
O08 SOLI,Aut hor N aeteeuta 
Century,” “ Papers on Literatare and Art,” &c, &c. 

Edited by her brother, Asruvs B. Futter. 

L vol. 12mo, pp.4ts. Price, $1, 

“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—(Jour- 
wal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, aud asingular power of description. 
This ts & book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”"—{Boston 
Transcript. 

“A welcome offering to mirere of 
the late Countess Ossoll. In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced.” 
—({Hoston Traveller. 

** Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force 
of argument, which characterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince 
De Stael."’—(Boston Post. 


Wrasa ia tae 


the many ad 
* . * 


OWLER & WELLS, 306 Broadway. 
tm Por sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 


Mitcneiy’s New Nationa Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the ONLY Lamem MeTALiie PLaTE Map exhibiting the 
Ustrep Srares, Mexico, and Cerrast Amenica, tu 
their proper connection ever published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the Waser inpia Istanos and 
NowTm Ameaican Bartrisn Provinces. 

On the same sheet are two Mars of the Woatp, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion. Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being CoLoeso tv C UNTiRs, FaOM OCEAN To OCEAN, 
and giving the porciation of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
Statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
Jacent countries extant. Soto sxctiusive.y BY suB- 
SCR:PTION. 

Travatiive Acuvrs Wawren. 
8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—em ploying two hundred men, and 
Sinishing eighty Instruments per week, 
Abont eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 

Goished, aod are now in use. 

Our latest improvement consists af the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished with 
thie attachment wirwout extrema cuanes. We shall 
dispose of no rights .o other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
men's of our manufacture, 

We have on file « large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which spesk in 
Gattering terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, 
aod which we shall be happy to show ou application. 

List OF ParcEs, 


tave Melodeon, portable, - 


Apr tf 





oe 


Double E Reed, 


portable, 
Piano style, - ° 


- Double Reed, Piano 
case, - « ee ee 
— Melodeon for Churches, 
stops, and 4 sets of reeds, 
Orders promptly filled. 
GEO, A. 
and No. 87 Fulton «t., New 


5 ectave, 
RINCE & CO., Buffalo, 
York, Aprbd 


ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
Rorat Arrairs for 1856 is now ready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 
Engravinga, and contains, among other valu- 
able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
—- for Barns, three designe for Carriage and 

oultry Houses, four for School Houses ; descrip- 


tive lists of all the best varieties of different kinds | 


of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 


aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- | 


signs for Grape Houses; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. The Dairy Parm Machinery, Domestic 
Animals, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
ome facts ej farmers and housewives, 
he price of the Register is only Twenty-f¥ 
eonts. The trade suppited. Kalrese naan 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


FARMING LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 
These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 


and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 





the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north-J 


west extreme of the State ; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu. 
liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 


Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of . 


Tilinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
is geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from €2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi_ 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in lowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in the interior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which mast be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 
reduced. 

INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego. 
ciated by special application. Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company's construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. TheCompany will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa” 
ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan 
ity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 
ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re- 
quired, an experienced person will licants, to give information and aid in 
selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous i of ful farming, signed by respectable 
and well-known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con- 
tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 

| or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 
| JOHN WILSON, 
| Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No, 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 
Office up to the ist of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the Vew 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, Jil. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior V of 
| purchased in this Country, will be found at the 


| 





ny ap 











UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) Nsw Yorx. 


the above goods, at ~~ Prices for which Sven 


[May, 





New Gripmon.—Among the many 


ctriosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute, may be seen in opera- 
tie Rositnson’s Dovsis-acrine, Downwaap 
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It is established beyond question, that 
are more nutritious and oe of digestion 
fried ; and if people witt eat meat, it behooves them 
see it is not rendered more deleterious in cooking. Those 
who still cling to their flesh- are recommended 
fexamine this invention —From Fowiee aX> Wats’ 
Purenorocica, Joumnar. 

Price for the round 10 inches diameter 
- - — 9 by 14 inches 
- -o@ 
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We will deliver as directed, by e: 
veyance, a prepaid, any 
ia any part of the United States, 
or 


Ea 


good, 
Agente wanted in every Country Town and City in 
the Union. Circulars with full description sent on ap- 


Duane st., New York. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 a.o., connecting with Northern and Western Trains, 
Mail Train, 9 a.1.; Through Way Train, 12 «.; Ex- 
prees Train 5 p.m. For Hudson,4r.m™. For Pough- 
keepsie :—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 p.m. 
For Peekskill: —? a.m. and 6:30 p.m, For Sing Sing :— 
3.30 and 8:30 r.«. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop ateall the Way Stations. Passen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
first streets, 
Apr 





M. L. SYKES, Jn., Superintendent. 





Mapes’ NITROGENIZED SuPER-PHOS- 
paats of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 
be furnished at the same price as the Im- 
| proved Super-phosphate of Lime, with increased quan- 
tities of Nitrogenous matters, be mach stronger 
thau Peravian Guano, and for cold or vee pees soils, it 
ihe best manure known. For IMPROV RESUL 
t eurpasses all others, and in LASTING POWER ex- 
ceeds Guano, * For sale in bags of 160ibs. each, at 23¢ 

pound. 


ots. per 
FRED’K. McCREADY, 
Mch 3t 43 Fulton et., N.Y. 





Tue Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 
| PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
| By Max. Greene. This volume contains a re- 
|}iable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections ; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain; correct measurement of 
distances; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
| information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; ands 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Sofl, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 


| the Rocky M ins ; P with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charster of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
desiderata which make it a COMPL MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life. Price. prepaid by mai), 37 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 














Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 


A. Lonoert, 34 Cliff Street, corner 
of Fulton, Agent for the sale of Peruvian »=¢ 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust. 
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FRAZEE’S PATENT UPRIGHT SAW-MILL. 


This Mim was invented by Mr 
Benjamin Frazee, an experienced 
mechanic, for which he received 
letters patent, dated October 18, 
1858, since which time a large num- 
ber of them have been put in opera- 
tion in different parts of the United 
States, and their value and efficiency 
thoroughly tested by practical ex- 
periment. It has been examined by 
hundreds of the bost mechanics and 
machinists in the country, and it has 
been admitted by all that for cheap- 
ness, durability and effici , it is 
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} mg bat when shipped by water it is considerably 


The number of persons required to attend this mill is 
two, or one man and a boy. Any email pring will af- 
- a sufficient quaty - water for weed ea et te 

Strangers visiting the city are respec inv 
call at our office, and we will direct them toons of these 
— in operation ia this city, which is now being visit- 
by large numbers every ay. We would euggest to 
probe living at a distance,and who desire a personal ex 
aminatic °i that they write to some friend in New York 


to make the a forthem. One of these mills 
“a also be rig ‘2 operation at St ste Louis, b alles 
a Dr. A. G. Brage, of that place. The firet 


Ht Ey of a mill in an locality is appointed the oie 
sive Agent of the vicialt , and "» allowed a handsome 
commission on all the mills and machinery he can sell. 
No other Agents are wanted. 
J. M. EMERSON & CO., or 
BENJ. FRAZEE, 


1 Spruce street, New York. 





far superior to any thing of the kind 
ever before produced, and that it 
must eventually take the place of 
nearly all the mills now in use, 
and a half feet long, shell over the fire box 44 inchesin 
Iss Constnyerton. | diameter. sbell cver the tubes 34 inches in diameter, en- 
sight feet long ; fut pote of play tree oar tlt | fngetenchowe powers and iw rated by sme mvoafots 
oa ten-borse power, and is y some mnufactu- 
feet long ; and about fifteen hundred po of iron, be- wanes high as {welverhorse. It is sold with the mill— 
sides two ‘long bed-pieces, a carriage, some small wood- the whole weighing about 8000 pounds—for 
en fixtures, pulleys, &c. The common up-and-down | 
saw, eix ond boe-baif or seven feet long, | $1500. 
ae tad pn + Se —— RS Parties can have larg-r powers than either of the 
above for an advance of $ 00 on each additional! horse- 
but little frietion, and will, therefore require much less | power. In these pieces Le Fe ee ent oa 
wer te drive it than the more complicated milis now ve! ing = anew (heed run mde bree os — . 
ioe callin coe ux os Sordae = earn beg led al tants aalthe Gay. ies ail pag be gene 
+f poten | with te this, ayes teas ti to ~ | at wor in two or three days after its receipt, at vk sagem 
out of order ; while its simplicity enables any one of = ven place. No banting ia pe uired, unless the par- 
mee ability wo repair or build it. Bh i choose to erect a we to protect it and the 
amount ot repairs required with fair usege is of insig- | operators from er; nor is there any mason- 
Soa Re rey bo whi _ my | Mark require forthe machinery. terms; and we confi- 
ts wor superior H 
+} U depalhmtumbesend ton ot 
the cheapest, mill in the world. There is hardly 
county on this continent where one of them, pat in ope- 
ration, will not more than pay for itself in less then two 
months. Some of those now in operation in the West- 
crn States = clearing over 40 dollars per day over all 
‘e wish it distinctly understood that we 
salty fer cash, and that the money for mills and ma- 
inery must be received cr deposited here in New York 








Irs Porrasiurry. 


One great point of superiority in the mill is ite porta- 
bility—the ease with which it cap be moved from piace 
to place—taking the few pieces with which it is com- 
posed to the logs, instead of peas the logs from long 
distances to the mill. This fact in regard to the = 
renders the [pe nae of Sis = ~~ a ~ invest- 
meat, a8 it will always be saleable property. The whole 
establishment , mill, engine, and boiler, with three or ttee toe hae ecighherbeed to make ths boven: 
four ox teams,” can be easily moved at the rate of from deposit = we LF 
ten to twenty miles per day. Thus, when it has done | Those make a small investment can find 
ite work at one p ace, it is ready to move on,eitherupon | ao ~~ —_. on bring larger and surer retarns 
the mountains, in the y Caney, or wherever the forest | than this. Many enterprising men have gone into anew 
may require its labor | country determined to settle near a saw-mill, 90 as to 
How MUCH IT WILL Do, | use up or make a profitable disposition of their timber; 
Any one of these mills, with our smallest power | otherwise in clearing be? land, they would be ebliged to 


(eight horse), is capable of cutting over 6000 feet of or- | buTa and waste most of it. This will no longer be neces- 
dinary inch boards every twenty-four hours, It may be + The forebanded pioneer may now tag his erm 


effort; in fact, one im operation near Coaniving 
only by a five-horse 
by a watch, and 

dred feet per hour. 





wer, has freq _ sponte Jaim,”’ he can set up his mill, oenenn the timber 
le to ‘aw at the a nate of nine han. | fr bis own residence, if need a sell the balance to 
Allowing it, however, to cut — | Th the —- 
three thousand feet per day, it will at once be beside Topo after all saat, sell, the mill for nearly or 
ceived, by all who are experienced in the business, Naat - the original cost of it, to be moved to <— other 
in efficiency it has no equal. As it is usuatly ran with | 8¢ighborhood, there to saw its way through another 
steam power, the delays which other mills are often | woeful career; and 40,00, till its timbera are shivered, 
subjected to, waiting water, or having too much | 

wane, repai iring dams, &c. are entirely om To those who wish to ay ne, we Fahey wed +o 


this is one of the beet paren’ 
Paice or MILL wrrnovt.Powsr. | are six thousand saw-mills builtin t ther United States eve 
We furnish these mills, with bolts, screws, a 


| 
' 
along with him with as much ty 
made to do much more than this, by en catmunsees | J b con > ere 
| 
| 


pay for bis land, and even get 





ry year, and this patent wil! greatly increase the number: 
saws, forty-eight feet of segments for carriages, and | for thousands can now have « mill who could not when 
everything eee excepting two long bed-pieces and | | the cost of a steam mill was four or five times what we 
the carriage for | charge for this one. 
$450. The ex of Rights ranges from five hundred to two 
The segments we furnish for 


thousand dollars per —_ depending upon the amount 
arriage ve 
saw timoer twenty-four feet long ; bat when it is desi- 


are sufficient to oj umber and fe me 
| Most of te mills are now com 
rable to saw timber more than that length, an extra | places Sate oe sep man had set here ope 
charge will be made for extra leng h of segments, A | ration, and tested it to t of the 
draft, carefully explained and numbered, will be sent | of the region 


oe oe tea readily and on, The folowing letter, epee 

é -pieces spoken of | jike import, expresses the gene ima 
should be timber forty-eight feet long and twelve by is held, after Pract ical trial. 
fourteen inches through, to which the mill is bolted. the miil ih ~ , - 
There being but little work upon them, it is more aesi- 
rable to get them where the mill is erected, especially 
as they would be expensive to transport. The mill alone 
weighs about 2500 pounds. 





number of 
ion in which 
It ie proper for 
us to state that Mr. Hoyt’s mill is driven with one of 
our eight-horee powers: 
“«Griggstown, N. J. 


| 

| 

=| “Me. Frazer: DearSir: We bave now finished 
| putting up the Portable Saw Mill; bave had it running 
| 

| 





Prices or Mus 


Pow: | for about two Ng ees I must ‘praise it. T, as well 
The a and saan farniebed ng 7 ofl mills are bor 









as the people hood, are astonished at its 
constructed cially for it, and we be’ performance. x ~ , it runs to our complete satis- 
calculated for the i to which th faction, and do al! that it was recommended to do. 
than any ee hon be obtained from So far as fuel is concerned, the green slabs are sufficient 
ries. 


. we up steam, «nd now, since putting our exhanst- 
| on our amokr-stack, we can barn up all our dust, 
The first size is a boiler 10 feet long, 24 tubestwo and | | wad saving still more of our fuel—at least one-balf, 
® half inches in diameter and seven and a half feet long, I shall be very happy to show the mill toall whodesire 
ob I over the fre-box “4 inches in diameter, shell over to examine it. Respectfully, @. Horr,’ 

@ tubes inches in diameter, and engine of 71-inch This mill may be driven by water power or any other 
cylinder and 15 inch stroke This is a large eight horse | wer that is 5 ae of driving ordinary machinery. 
power, aad is sufficient to drive the mill i with an rapid- 'e do not think it good economy to use water-power 
ty in the hardest aad heaviest timber It is sold with when steam-power can obtained as cheap as offered 
the mill—the whole establishment weighing about 6500 above ; ; yet, when preferred. this mil! possesses all the 
pounde—for over other mille when dr-ven by water- 





Austin’s Ice Water. Perco.taTer. 
Filter and Cooler Combined. This apparatus 
will be found, on trial, admirably adapted to 


——$— —$— — — — — EEE» 
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en en aed 


CRANBERRY Pxiants, of the Bell or 
Egg shaped variety, the kind most suitable for 
general culture. They can be grown on poor, 

swampy, uaproducti land, Al land that will 
retain aged “throu the neasod, often producing 
150 to 300 bash =e a are 
a. at 50c, «4 we tes, or or « ny ieee 10,000 

ts, 
UPLAND CRANBERRY 

Which poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and 
lands. eaten ny i ae 





great al ada 
and the Northern Provistes, Smaller frait cm more 
productive than the lowland kinds— Also— 
NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
Circulars relating to Culture, Sol Ps a &o., will be 
forwerded by enclosing a post 
al F. ZROWERIESE, Desber in T - n Trees, Plants, &c, 
jav—tf 


aven Conn 


Eureka ! Evasza 1Phelp’ s Com- 


bination Bee Hive—Protection from the Bee 
Moth.—Any body and everybody can keep and 
Bees in this Excelsior Hive, either in 


manage 
the chy, Mg or counly—iwm your chambe:, atic, 
eebouse 








the speedy and effectual purification of turbid Hy- 
drant, Rain, or River Water, for drinking, cooking, 
and washing purposes ; where perfectly clear wa- 
ter is requisite. 

Southern and Western merchants visiting New 
York are specially invited to call and examine this 
article, as it is believed that one of the prominent 
causes of fevers arises from the use of Impure wa- 
ter. 





For all localities where the water is impure—for 

the use of ocean and river steamers—hotels, bublic 
, and famili e offer 
TRUE FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH. 
Read the pment notices of the Press. 
the Baltimore American 

We neve ‘had iu use for  awene days past one of 
Austin’s newly patented Ice Water Percolaters 
which will doubtless soon come into very gener ral 
use, for family and office purposes. It is construct- 
ed on the air-tight principle, somewhat similar to 
that of the patent Double Ice Pitcher, which b: 
tained such general favor for table purposes—but 
has the superior advantage of having connected 
with it a most admirable filter, concealed in the 
bottom of the vessel—all the water passing through 
it to the chamber to which the faucet is attached, 
thus separating all the impurities of both ice and 
water, and furnishing a clear and cool crystal 
drink for warm weather. It is made of zinc, is 
highly ornamented, and is a neat and most service- 
able article of furniture. 


[From the Baltimore Patriot. ]} 

After giving Austin’s Ice Water Percolater a fair 
trial, we are now prepared te speak of its merits. 
It is one of the most complete water coolers and 
filters we have ever met with. The jar is divided 
into two compartments, with a = underneath. 
The water and ice are placed in partment, and 
the water is forced through the ‘Gnetee apparatus 
and comes up into the other division of the jar per- 
fectly purified and cold. [t is drawn from this for 

se. The principle upon which it is constructed, 
is that of the Double Ice Pitcher, which has been so 
vniversally adopted. The Percolater has the ad- 
vantage over the Ice Pitcher, in that it contains 
much more, and does not require replenishing so 
often. It is aleo a very beautiful piece of furniture, 
being handsomely japanned and ornamented. 











For sale by J.&C. BERRIAN, 
Sole Agents for the Patentee, 
May 601 Broadway, New York. 





PuiosoruicaL CHARTs. 


Letter from the Hon. Taroporr FRretincnvy- 
SEN, President of Rutger's College, N. J., to 
A. Ranny, 19% Broadway, New York, Pub- 
lisher of Dr. Johnson’s Philosophical Charts. 

New Baunewicn, December 10, 1855. 
Deae Sin: I tha you Tor the Philosophical 

Charts, They furnish an admirable substitute for 

the more expensiveapparatus. TheseCharts, hung 

on the walls of the school-room, in all which | 

hope to see them, will spread before the scholar a 

palpable illustration of the great laws in atevel 

Philosophy. He will learn much of God from the 

works of his band and the ordinance of his appoint. 

ment 
The smal! volume that comes with them, and a 
little explanation by the teacher, will render the 

Charts one of the most usefa means of instruction, 

Very respectfully yours, 

THEODORE FRELINGRUYSEN. 





Mr. A. Ranyey. 


There are ten Charts in all, each measuring 34 by 
52 inches, and the set contains, altogether, about 
three hundred diagrams, illustrative of the most 
important outline princtples of the Natural Sciences, 
Besides the essential diagrams found in the ordi- 
Nary text-books, these Charts contain several origi- 
nal ‘WMastrations, and possess the merit rarely found 
in the school- -books, of being entirely original in 
plan and arrangement, They are, moreover, bigh- 





$1250. ewer as when driven Me steam, ex a 
The second size is a boiler eleven and a half feet veral of them driven by water-pow: er are now do "7 
long, 25 tubes two and a quai earter fecha in diameter and | good re taal streams not large enough to drive ord:- 
seven and a helf feet | e+ Agree ta 
laches in diameter, ae ‘te = Saco hen desired by the purchaser, at his own expense, 
in diame engine same as that described above | if it is possible for us to do s0, we will send an experi- 
(T-inech cylinder and 15 - one comping that | need person from our manufacters to put up et mill 
it has extra ' r that | 90d > a = -—_ wamntat it to pin en h ail 
ba - that fe stated in this circular. 
r phy FS cig ith the mi oon Tt is not usual to warrant ne Bee kind, aot 
mill its togethers with some other machinery at the came we have adopted the —— 
time, such as circular saw for sawing slabs, lath, and | hee mills unless we are sati that ‘they are to My 
and other light work. Asa little surplus power i = up and started by experienced millwrights, 
Friel rantage, we uaualy recommend thie power. | 4 W7e,mahe 8. ore coat sand of aay line at rene 
t is sold e mill and machinery on 
puawae deere whole weighing heed portation in this city that mav be designated, os 
$1400. } the ng ap J receipts, ineurance, agreements p 
but we do not agree in any case to deliver | ~ out 








y or al to a school room, and obviate the 
necessity of philosophical apparatus which would 
cost from $3,000 to $5,000. 

Price of the set of ten Charts, neatly colored 
and mounted on cloth, ma with an 
explanatory key (a bound book 1 
Neatly colored and mounted Hy thick paper, 
without cloth, including the key 

In sheets, plain, on thick paper, strongly 
bound, including the key . 

Booksellers, Teachers, Agents, ‘and an interested 
in education, are respectfally "ieee to address 
the Publisher, ADOLPHUS RANNEY, No. 195 
Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Editors copying the above shall receive 
Nos. § and 9 of the above series of Charts, which are 
on Astronomy, and complete in themselves, ac- 











The third size is @ boiler steven on a half feet | of the cit ad freight on the entire 
25 tubes two and a quarter roe ies amounts is to chant about $5 per hundred miles when seat by 


i d with the Key, post-paid. A.B. 


; e@ the honey 
from the Res at any time, without wjory to the becs, 
or the least exposure to them. The Hives have been 
extensively used during the past four years, and highly 
approved, and i ne bighest premiums at the 
various State Fairs, t and West, in competition 
with ie a 's, Week's, Stodderd’s, Miner's, Giimore’s, 
Dr. Eddy’s, Langetrota’s, Davis’ Piatform Hive, and 
mcg = a description of the 
Hive, sent free to all applicants, Single 
Been awd %. Te clubs, three individual rights 


35 — $15. 
phlet oo fall instructions for making 
and tiog ihe Hi transferring Bees trom other 


Hives inw theee, +) a recipe for feeding Bees accom- 
panies each ri ight. 

For Sare—State, County, Town, and School Dis- 
trict rights, Acdress 

E. W. PHELPS, Elizabeth, N. J, 

N. B.—I have good hives for sale at Stockholm, St, 
Lawrence Co ; Elmira, Chemang Co.; Suff-ros, 
Rockland om, N. Y.; and at my manufactory, at 
Elizabeth, N. J 

Pobtishore “of newspapers, giving the above one in- 
tertion, and forwarding the same to my addrees, will 
receive by return of matl, a deed and appurtenances “4 

an individual right to make and use said Hives, Mayl 





Mason & Hamtin’s Price List. 


OrcaN Harmowtums, AND Mopet Meopsoys. 
444 Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 
Oct. Portable style, Rosewood Case, Fto F, 75 
rf Oct. Piano Style, Rosewood case, F to F, 
“6 a = ex. finish, F to F, 110 


~ 
s 





sa “ “ F to C, 120 

“oe “oe “oe Fi +4 135 
H bee os es doub reed, Pio F » 150 
5 23" e ”? F to c° 1u5 


5 Oct. Organ-Melodeon, ceommenh case, with 
two sets of reeds, two. tows of keys, and three 
stops, including coupler, Fto F, . 

Organ Hakmonium, 4 new musical inatru- 
ment for the use of Churches, Vestry, Lecture- 
rooms, ahd similar public ha'ls, manufactured 
only by us. With two rows of keys, and eight 
stops, as follows; 1. Diapason. 2. Duiciana. 
3. Flute, 4. Principal. 5. Hautboy. 6. Bo 
don. 7% Hae Spee s. Coupler. Compass, 5 
octaves, from CtoC, . - 35 

We desire to call especial attention to our 8 
octavo Piano Style Melodeon (price, $135), which is 
regarded by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for PARLOR USE 
which Is manufactured. The compass of its key- 
board, being six full octaves, together with the 
promptness of its action, allows of the performance 
not only of sacred music, but also of a great major- 
ity of the piano forte pieces published, which it will 
be readily perceived, much enhances the value of 
the instrument. For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the ‘“* Organ-Harmonium " is especial- 
ly designed. Although we have trebled our facili- 
ties for the manufacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
meet the demand for them; which is, perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can be 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities. They have 
been, and are, recommended by the best musicians 
in the country as a more desirable instrument for 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
of them. The “ O:gan-Harmonium ” is 4 ft. 2 ins, 
in length, 2ft. 2 ins. in depth, and 8 ft. in height, 
and weigha about 275 lbs, It is packed in a strong 
box, without taking to pieces, and is easily and 
safely transported to any part of the civilized 
world, 

t@ Circulars, containing descriptions of the 

various instruments manufactnred by us, will be 

= bes ee toanyaddress on application to the under- 
sig 

far Arent in New York, 8. T. Gonpown, 297 Broad- 
wa MASON & NAMLIN, 
Cambridge st., cor. of Charles « 

Boston, M 


Monpay, May 19. 
IMPORTANT LIBRARY SALE. 


an THE CLERGY AND BOOKBUYERS— Upwards 

5°00 volumes, by order of the executor—Library of 
the ye 4. C. “Chowles, D. D, embracing a large and 
very valuable collection of searece worke, in the various 
departments of ae, especially Theologival, com- 
prising worke of the old Eng'ish Divines, Sermone, 
Porftan Theology, American and New England Hie- 
tory; mye oye MiseeNaneovs, Standard, Pi»- 
graphical, and curfous old books, forming altogether 
one of the most perfect and valuable collections of books 
ever offered in this country at any auction sale, 

At the conclutinn of thineale, a large catalogue of 8-1- 
entific, old Theo'ng! al. Standard Mise- ataboous, oe 
tome rare old books, over 2000 vc lumea, wi'l be 
auction. Oatehemae wi'l be ready on ae 25th of | 
which will be forwarded free of postege. on appiica fom 
to us, or to Mr. C. T. EVANS, 33! Bi oadw: 

LE AVITT, "DELISSER & co. 




















May—6t tr 














May. 


May 879 Broadway. 
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ALL THE 
REQUISITES 


FOR PITYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
UYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

by mail or express. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Oil Paintings on Rotiess : : 

Greek Slave ar oe 

Fashionable Woman - 

Deformed Woman 

Hercules ~ ° 

Obstetric Plates, ou - 

Children in Health and Disease 

and any other which may be wanted, at a 

reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditt. ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber's ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price 625. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia : - 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 

and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - ” 
Breast Pumps - - 
Nipple Shield - ° - 

P HRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quiacy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe. Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&éc. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy. Ay poate al C harts, and — Busts 
Crayon He ad ¢ 
Water ¢ olor The: ads 
Oil Color Heads on H 


Tue PHRENOLoGrcaL 

Bust, designed especially for 

Learners: showing the exact 

location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It may be packed and sent 

with ealety by expreet, or as Ireight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 

axe. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 

baman bead, on which the exact location of each of the 

Phrenologica! Organs is rep d, fully loped, 

with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 

cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 

very short time, from thie model head, the whole sei- 

ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 

New York Daily Sun. 


3 50 
- 18 
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iin oe 
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are concerned."* 


AN AOMIC AL. & PYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arran 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draug -htsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, re mting the 
normal! position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the o: 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. Lae 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on ro ers, $12. For sale b: 
POWLEK AND WELLS, ¥ 


per- 





MANUFACTURER 


| 
| 
| 
| 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


HARPS. 
J. F. BROWNE, 


AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


DANIEL D. 


71 GOLD STREET, 


if given in person. 


June 3t tr 


WINANT, 


BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


( The oldest and most extensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
NEW YORK, BETWEEN BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 


Every thing in the line fornished at ten per cent. lees than any otber Establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, 
Maces, Cues; Clothe, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets, Fringes 
French and American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, Spanish Pins, &c, In short, every 
thing in the Trade always to be had. Orders by letter, for new articles or fur repairs, attended to as premp'ly a9 


Apr lyr tr 





WatTerMan’s 


to intiodu 


using them, and req 


Overheating them. 
ciently strong and beautiful for that purpose. 
ite heat twenty-four hours, 


winter season and in cold climates. It is not so 


blessing indeed 
For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Original 
Cornhill, Boston 


BOOKS F ow LER 
VELLS. 
oars on Phonography. 


RAND | 


| 








The Phonographic Teacher. 
Webster. An inductive expe 
intended as a school-book, and eae 

h instrastion to th we who have not 

an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


_ By E. 
te and 
e nasist- 





ance o! 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete eo 7 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. A. 
. Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States 
in Phonography ing Style. Price 16 ceat’. 


Books for Young People. 


These works wil! be found eminently usefal to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. The therein find 

such instroction in regard to SELF- impo VEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
ineluding the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By 0.8. Fowler Price 81 cents. 








Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
ied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction 
By 0. 8. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


logy, A 1 and | Me tal; applied 
ee ee, ° t ah ob beds | 
— 


and mind, With twenty-six = 
O. 8S. Fowler. Paper, 63 cents; Muslin, 87 centa, 
This work shouki be read by an one who would se- 
cure a" sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 


Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Cc oice of Avo- 
ion, Cul 


cation, Health, 





of Intel!-ct, Seta Affection, Courtship “and 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate By Rev. G. 8. 
Paper, 40 ceate; Muslin, 50 cents. 


The [Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology ; — io Handred Engrav- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 


Weaver. 





Bovany for all Classes ; _ containing al 
Floral Dicticnary, with numerous Illustrations, By | 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 Am | 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenol and | 
Fhysiok gy. Beantifully Mlustrated. Price $1 95. 


warm foot ‘stool the above defects a 
can escape culy through the top, ve 


no fires in the house, and for these chilly days that will eome in all climates 
they sit down to their sewing or reading, on such days, my patent warm foot stool will prove itself a 


Patent Warm Foot Sroor.—Since 


the commencement of my career as a caterer for the public in 
the Kitchen and House Furnishing Line, at least a dozen differ- 
ent Foot Warmers have been sent me for my approval, but their 
defects were 2 palpable I have never made the slightest effort 


m; the principal delecta being dange: from those 
heated by ole or lamps and too rapid radiation of heat from thone te 
be filled with hot wate, rendering them highly injurious to th 


Gling to be filled every two hours. In my patent 
entirely obviated, as the heat 
slowly; they require filling but 


—- onee in eight hours, the heat passing through the metal plate and 
Cushion at the same temperata e the whole time, thus keeping the feet pleasantly warm, and never 
When not wanted as a foot warmer it can be used 
My be: 
There is a mistaken notion that foot warmers are required only in the 
The season for them is the months when there ae 


as a fout stool, being suffi- 
d fout warmer, on the same principle, will retain 


To the ladies, when 


Kitchen and House Furnishing Reoms, $3 and 85 
May—3t tr 





Miscellaneous. 


| Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 


phan Mish by Hie ‘arts, in one volume. With an Intro- 


Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 
Woman: her Education and Influence 


With a General ——— by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. $1 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah 6. Creamer. Price $ 


A Home for All: or, a New, pl Con- 
= and — me My pd Building. With appro- 
The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Ley Climate, Productions, ant and Re- 
sources of the Territory. I 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30° =. 
Humes Rights, and their Political o~ 
Founded on the Laws of our Being. 
Todge vey try Price 57 cents. 


Labor ; its History as and Prospects. I[n- 
cluding the Use and of Wealth. By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rev, J. B. Dods. 87 cents, 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 
Barnam, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 cents ah 


Meetnees} or, ., Phrenology and Payet- 

the om- 

~ 4. for Tita Including directions to the married 

lor li ther affectionately and happily. Ilius- 
trated. . S. Fowler. Price 30 cents. 


Love a Sees De ay- to the i= 
it di: 
SS prea ese 
e enc 
oaatees — hae tee life. By O. § Fowler. acm, 


These works may be ordered in large or smal! quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
| nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We wiil 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, email change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fo!_ 
lows:—Fowtzn ap Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
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Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. TIn- 
lad ieati t re tive 
Sonditlon of the United Staten. Iilastreked.” 61.35 


Chast for or Reoniieg various us Dovelop- 
Phrenologits. 


cpa of Man, considered in rela- 


Defence of Phrensogy, with eps 
ae pee: Sw dag Price 81 cents. 


Edecation: : its os. Principles 
Nature of Man. J. G, Spurzheim. 
uD D. “ol the laws of dina direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes: duration of nations, ete. Price 81 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science api poe eqpiied 
to the Elevati 
Robert Cox, and a others. 7 Tilarteated with Po with with portraite a 
eminent liste and 
Mental Science, Lectures on, accordi: 
te the pF of Phrenology. Illustrated wi! 
v. GS. Weaver, Price 87 cents 


Paolo iw my Tllustrated, and Ap- 


lied. Accom; — 








Phrenological J carnal, American Month- 
Quarto, Iilostrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenslogy and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
y between the 


Jobo Pierpont. Showing the 
o 


teach of Christ and his Aposties, and the science of 
aa Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With ou- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings Price 6 cents. 


Religion, , Nataral and Revealed ; or, the 
Nato 5 Beari ‘hrenoi 
By 0. 8. Fowler? Fries srecme nes of Phresciogy. 


ee Heid and Phrenological 
hart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the’ Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
Physiology. y 7 oe sd Parenology and 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 30c. 


Combe’s Physiology, applic’ to the Im- 
provement . New 
edition, _ ty Secvetionn Peet rf — 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of yw Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 

drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 centa, 

Froits and Farinacea the Froper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M Muslin, $!. 


Food and Diet. ct wed Dri an Analysis 
of every kind of _— and Dr ly Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 2 

Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Bg hy! Man, ey TT 
merit. Price only 80 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man, Illustrated. “Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 81 cents, 

Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Haman Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 

Sober and Temperate Life. ov ith Notes 
Tilustrations, and a Bi vy of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents. 

Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 


Manegement, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of [llustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Sent prepaid by return of First MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address Fow.er anp WE.LSs, Publishers, 303 
Breaéwey, ae York. 
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BeavMoNT’s PHYSIOLOGY ; or, THE | 
PuysioLocy or Dicsstiox, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Wiut1am Beavmont, ! 
M,D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening m 
the stomach of A. St Martin, where everything that 
took place during the process of healthy digestion 


“Tue Litrte Doctor,” and a 
peculiar one she is too. One Lady came all 
the way from Connecticut to hear her laugh, 
that healthful, joyous, contagious laugh. 

Harriet K. Hust, M.D., has seen the world 
nobody will doubt it after :eading her book 


LANCES am Gumpses ; or Twenty Years 
ional 


PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY | Fowren & Wetts, 308 Broadway N. Y., 


one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercisesin Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt ofthe 


will 
happy to furnish 


ILLrnols as iT Is IN 1856.—Pre- 
pared by Frederic Gerhard. In one volume of 
about 450 pages. Illustrated. With plates of 
Scenery and Public Buildings of the State, anc 
three Maps. Ist Map, showing the Geological 


This isa pm? Home Bovk,’’ a book forthe | price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal | Character of the State ; 24 Map, showing the Prat 
could be closely observed. Such an opportunity was ; P, & ° 
ly ity poe pane one which every woman should own | terms, re, Woods, Swampa and Bluffs; sd Map, showing 


never presented before or since, and it is to these ex- 
periments that we owe nearly all we know of the ac- 
tion of the digestive organs. The record is made full 
and explicit, free from technical terme, and cannot fail 
to be useful to all who read it. 
Price, prepaid by mail, $i. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 








Auice Cary’s New Boox.—No 


ready, and for sale by all the Booksell 
Marriep not Matep; or How they lived at 
Woodside and Throckmorton Hall. By Auics 
Cary. Author of “ Clovernook,” etc. One neat 
Imo. Price One Dollar. 


CONTENTS: 


Ancient Friends, Uncle Peter, 
Young Ladi 
Rash Determinations, 
A Sisterly Discussion, 
Discontent aud Revolt, 
Inhabitants of Wood- 
side, 
Housekeeper Rachel, 





Aunt Sally, 

Sensibie Mrs, Perrin, 
The Young Or — 
Rosolie and Orph 
be — of Uncle Pe- 





Wenbtes of Human Na- 


A Ciild’s Funeral, Interesting Conversa- 
Fruitiess Coguetr), tions, 
The Housekeeper Re- Dreams and Visions, 

® » Examples of Heroiem 
Father and Daughter, ‘ee causes @ Sensa- 
A Melancholy Betrothal, 
The Mistress of Wood: Marriages in Prepara- 

tion, 

Aunt Sally at Rest, 
For Beiter for Worse. 
Single copies sent by mail, post-paid 


side, 
The Sugar Camp, 
The Dark Angel, 














We want to find 300 bright, intelligent 
girls, who would like to go from house to house, 
all through New England, selling this book. We 
will give it to them on such terms that they can 


make money. 
JOHN P. 


& CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 





Tue FLOweR GARDEN ; OR BRECK’S 
Book or Frowers.—We have just received a 
New Edition of this splendid work thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by the author, Joseph 
Breck, hsq , Seedaman and Florist. No cultivator 
of plants, shrubs, trees, or flowers, should be 
without this valuable book. Price $1. Fifth 
Thousand. 

Also, New Editions of— 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book. The best trea- 
tise ever published on the 


This perfec'ly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped — 
with the M of the p device for 
overrunning them. The sure means, aie here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents to acquire in bis 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing The system can be we with 
the same advantage by children. The books a 
accompanied b. pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system and its results. There is no longera neces- 
sity — any one not being an elegant and very rapid 


write 
Published by W.8. ya LAUREN 4 CO., 
845 Broadway New York. 
To Teacuers—The a will attend person- 
ally without charge to the introduction of the 
system into schools wishing to adopt it. 
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Kitchen Garden. Price, 50c, 4th thousand. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. A complete guide 
for the Fruit Grower, with numerous plates, 
Price, 50c, 20th thousand. 

Cole’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. A book 
worth ten times its cost 1o any owner of domes- 
ticanimals Price, 50c. 35th thousand 

Dr Dad@’s Modern Horse Doctor. ‘Ihe best werk 
on the horse ever published in America. Price, 
$1 «11th thousand 

Leuchars on Hot Houses, Green Houses, &c. Price, 





_ er ow sale by all Booksellers. 


Toe SsEw Monvcment Assocta- 
TION.—The object of this Association is to 
erect a suitable monument to the memory of 
Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 
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the Destiny of the Population of each County in the 
State, 
SUBJECTS OF THE WORK. 


1st, A History of the State. 
2d, Geography of the State. 
3d, Climate and Soil 
4th, Statistical oe ‘mation 
6th, Natural His 
6th, Description ‘of ihe Counties and Towns, 
uth, Geology and Mining 
sth; Agriculture, 
9th, Orcharding. 
10th, Cultivation of the Grape. 
llth, Raising of Cattle. 


13th, Timber. 

Mtb, Extracts from the Constitution of the State. 

15th, Government. 

16th, Epitome ol the most important Laws, 

17th, Public Institutions, 

Isth; Banks and Banking. 

19th, Railroads and Canals. 

20th) Public Lands. 

Bist, ’ Prices and Revenues of Farms. 

22d, Health and Diseases of the State. 
Anda variety of other information for the settler, 
and those desiring to settle in the State of Illinois, 
The information will be accurate and reliable. 


IOWA AS IT IS IN 1856. By Nathan H. Parker, 
Gazetteer for Citizens, and a Hand-Book for Immi- 


er Clouds and Sunshine, : ° 

io. be on a " ——— <4 eg me jOuN, P. JEWE grants. Embracing a full description of the State 
oodside by Moonlight, Domestic Felicities. : " 

ies Ambitious Scheming, ” an Adventure, / 17 ieidarentcese Dieten. oflowa ; her Agriculture and Mineralogical Char- 


acter, her Water-Courses, Timber Lands, Soil and 
Climate ; the various Railroad Lines being built, 
and those projected, with the Distances from *ta. 
tion to Station on each; number of Churches, 
Schools and Benevolent Societies in each County; 
Population and Business Statistics of the most im- 
portant Cities and Towns ; information for the im- 
migrant respecting the selection, entry and culti- 
vation of Prairie Soil; a List of Uuentered Lands 
iu the State ; Tables of Distances on all the Stage 
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ST. MARTIN: 
THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


eee 


Att medical men and many others will recol- 
lect Dr. Beaumont’s account of Alexis St. 
Martin, who had his side shot away, and an open- 
ing made in his stomach, by means of which the 
process of digestion could be noted. 

This man, St. Martin, is now in our city in ex- 
cellent health ; we have seen the man, and the 
orifice in his stomach, and present to our readers 
an excellent likeness of him, from a Daguerreo- 
type, by Farrand, of this City, and the first that 
was ever taken of him. 

A brief sketch of the man will interest all our 
readers. He isa Canadian, of French descent, 
and was born some twenty-five miles from Mont- 
real. On the 6th of June, 1822, when about 18 
years of age, he was engaged in the service of 
the American fur company, and was accidentally 
wounded by the discharge of a musket loaded 
with duck shot. The charge tore off the muscles, 


carrying away half of the sixth rib, lacerating | 


the left lobe of the lungs as well as the diaphragm, 
and perforating the stomach. A portion of the 
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place, the febrile symptoms subsided, and the 
whole surface of the wound assumed a healthy 
aad ¢ lati D 


“For seventeen days, all that entered his 
stomach by the ‘sophagus, soon passed out 
through the wound ; and the only way of sus- 
taining him was by means of nutritious injec- 
tions,until compresses and adhesive straps could 
be applied so as to retain his food.” 


“No sickness, nor unusual irritation of the 
stomach, not even the slightest nausea, was man- 
ifest during the whole time; and after the 
fourth week, the appetite became good, digestion 
regular, the alvine evacuations natural, and all 
the functions of the system perfect and 
healthy.” 


“By the adhesion of the sides of the pro- 
truded portions of the stomach to the pleura 
costalis and the external wound, a free exit was 
afforded to the contents of that organ and effu- 
sion into the abdominal cavity was thereby 
prevented.” 





“ Whenever the wound was dressed, the con- 
tents of the stomach would flow out in propor- 
tion to the quantity recently taken. If the 
stomach happened to be empty, or nearly so, a 
partial inversion would take place, unless pre- 
vented by the application of the finger.” 

“The circumference of the external wound was at least 
twelve inches, and the orifice in the stomach nearly in 
the center, two inches below the left nipple.” ¥ 

“To retain his food and drinks, I kept s compress 
and tent of lint, fitted to the shape and size of the 
perforation, and confined there by adhesive straps.” 

“ After trying all the means in my power for eight or ten 
months to close the orifice, I gave it up as impracticable 
in any other way than that of incising and bringing 
together by sutures; an operation to which the patient 
would not submit.” 

“ By the sloughing of the injured portion of the lung, a 
cavity was left as large as a common sized teacup, from 
which continued a copious discharge of puss for three 
months. Itthen became filled with healthy granulations, 
firmly adhering to the pleura, and healed.” 

After this healing, an abscess formed two 
inches below the wound, which was laid open to 
the extent of three inches, and several shot and 
pieces of wad were extracted. 

The patient suffered extremely by this abscess, 
sloughing of the parts, and by the extraction of 
pieces of ribs and cartilages. Probably not one 
man in a million, if wounded in a similar man- 
ner, would recover at all, orif he did recover 


| would there be an opening left in the stomach 


lung, as large asa turkey’s egg, lacerated and | 


burnt, and just below this a portion of the sto- 
mach, of equal size, protruded from the wound, 
the food at the same time passing from the ori- 


like that of St. Martin’s, through which the pro- 
cesses of digestion could be watched. 


In twelve months from the time of the injury, 


| the parts were all sound, leaving an opening in 


fice thus made in the stomach. We give a few | 


extracts from ‘ Dr. Beaumont’s Physiology and | 


Experiments.” This work embracing the experi- 
ments on St. Martin, is the foundation of nearly 


all the positive knowledge now possessed by the | 


world on the subject of digestion. 


“On the Sth day a partial sloughing of the integuments 
and muscles took place. Some of the protruded portions 
of the lung, and lacerated parts of the stomach, also 
sloughed, and left a perforation into the stomach, plainly to 
be seen, large enough to admit the whole length of my 
fore-finger into its cavity; and also a passage into the chest, 
half as large as my fist, exposing to view a part of the lung, 
and permitting the free escape of air and bloody mucus at 
every respiration.” 

“A violent fever continued for ten days, running into a 
typhoid type, and the wound became very fetid.” 

“ On the eleventh day, & more extensive sloughing took 





the side and stomach which was about two and a 
half inches in circumference. A small fold of 
the coats of the stomach appeared at the upper 
edge of the orifice and contined to extend down- 
ward until it covered the opening, so as to obvi- 
ate the necessity of a compress and bandage for 
retaining the contents of the stomach. Though 
this valve adapted itself to the orifice so as to 
prevent the efflux of the gastric contents when 
the stomach was full, it was, however, easily de- 
pressed with the finger. 

When the stomach is empty, the interior of its 
cavity may be examined to the depth of five or 
six inches, if kept distended by artificial means, 
and food and drink may be seen entering through 
the ring of the wsophagus. When entirely 
empty, the stomach contracting upon itself pro- 
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trudes from the orifice as large as a hen’s egg, 
unless it is held back by a compress. If he lies 
on his left side, and sleeps for several hours with- 
out the compress, it will protrude to a still 
greater extent, and present a surface several 
inches in diameter. 

In 1825, having fully recovered his health, Dr. 
Beaumont commenced his experiments on St. 
Martin, which he continued, with great patience, 
for many months at a time, and these were not 
concluded till September, 1833. During the 
whole of these periods, from the spring of 1824, 
and from the close of the experiments in 1833, 
to the p t time, covering a term of thirty- 
two years, We has enjoyed general good health, 
and constitutional soundness, with every function 
of the system in full foree and vigor, and per- 
haps suffered much less from disease than most 
men of his circumstances in life. He has, indeed, 
been athletic and robust, laboring at the very 
hardest of work, eating and drinking like other 
healthy and active people. 

The work of Dr. Beaumont, which records 
several hundred experiments, is really inval- 
uable to the world. The book, which sells 
at one dollar, is nearly out of print, and all the 
copies of which we have any knowledge, are 
in our possession. 

There is but one Niagara and one St. Martin, 
and when he passes away, the world never hav- 
ing seen one before, “ will never look upon his 
like again.” - 

He is of medium height, dark complexicn, and 
remarkable for a wiery toughness of constitution. 
He has a hard, almost severe expression of coun- 
tenance, owing doubtless to the fact of his suf- 
ferings. His Firmness is very,large, which, with 
his physical power, enabled him to endure.so 
much pain without sinking under it. 

Soon after he recovered from the accident he 
married, and has had seventeen children, five of 
whom, with his wife, are now living. He is a 
man without education, and with but limited 
general information ; has for years followed labo- 
rious occupations, and when engaged to travel 
with Dr. Bunting, in whose care he now is, he 
was occupied in chopping wood at twenty-five 
cents a cord. Only to think of a man whose 
sufferings have yielded to the world so much 
knowledge of the laws of digestion and nutri- 
tion, being allowed to drag out his life at the age 
of fifty-two, supporting a family at such labor, 
and with such small pay. Would it not be well 
for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to place 
the man and his family beyond the reach of 
want,and let him be seen by, and examined before 
all the medical classes in those cities, every ses- 
sion while he lives. The world owes him a living, 
anc we doubt not, if proper steps were taken, 
his future comfort and usefulness could 
secured. 


Dr. Bunting proposes to exhibit him to medi® 
cal men in this country and in Europe, and to, 
give lectures to popular audiences. We think, ° 
however, St. Martin should not be obliged to 
leave family and country, in order to secure 8 
competency for his old age, when we have s0 
many medical colleges and wealthy, liberal mem- 
bers of the profession, who would cheerfully aid 
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in his support. 








